PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH & HEARING 
PRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
415 - 12TH STREET, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 


February 11, 1969 


Mr, Julius W. Hobson 
300 M Street, S. W., #510 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


Enclosed herewith is a copy of THE VOICE BOX, the departmental 
newspaper that is currently being published by the Speech and Hearing 
Center of the District of Columbia Public School system. 


The purpose of this publication is to identify the current 
projects that are being undertaken within the D, C. public schools 
by the Speech and Hearing Center, In addition, the paper also 
attempts to keep the speech and hearing personnel aware of recent 
trends in the professional fields of speech pathology and audiology. 
As an added feature, space is alotted to projects that are being 
undertaken by other related disciplines, 


If you wish to have something included within our newspaper 
please feel free to submit the information and I will see that it gets 
published. If you wish to announce any forthcoming noteworthy event 
(such as a lecture, exhibit, workshop, guest speaker, etc.) I would 
be most happy to include it within the "Calender of Current Events." 


Since our circulation encompasses the entire school system as 
well as related disciplines, the information you submit would be 
vastly disseminated, 


It is hoped that THE VOICE BOX will function as a "communicative 
liason" between the D, C. Public Sehool Speech and Hearing Center, 
other related disciplines and the Community whose objective is to 
further the educative benefits of district school children. 
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If I can provide you with any additional information about this 
publication, please feel free to contact me at 629-4761. I shall be 
most happy to hear from you, 


Sincerely, 


Offa) ae A eae 


(Mrs.) Rita Lee Berman 
Editor 
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Rita Lee Berman, Educational Specialist 


Dolores Miner Inez M. Bradley 


Sylvia Glenn 
Loretta Youn 


Judy Cerruti 
g Georgia M. Davis 


Johnetta Davis Barry Guitar 
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January 14, 1969 


SPEAKER: 


POeLGe 


January 20, 1969 


January 24, 1969 


January 27, 1969 


February 21, 1969 


DUR BND fav nN es 


Socialinguistics Program of the Center 
for Applied Linguistics 3:30 - 5:30 - 
ERC Auditorium - 6th Floor 


Kenneth Goodman 


"The Focus Is More Effective Language 
Arts and Reading." 
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Last day of First Semester 


First day of Second Semester 


George Washington's Birthday 
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Dear Co-Workers | 

Let me take this opportunity to wish each of you igen happy and 
prosperous new veers Since it is a natural phenomenon at this time to 
do some general reflecting not only about aeiet eve Mpa lives but our pro- 
fessional lives as well, now is a good time to acknowledge the fact that: 


IF A CHILD LIVES with criticism, he learns to condem. 
IF /. CHILD LIVES with fear, he learns to be apprehensive. 
IF { CHILD LIVES with hostility, he learns to fight. 
IF £ CHILD LIVES with pity, he learns to be sorry for himself, 
IF & CHILD LIVES with jealousy, he learns to feel guilty. 
IF A-CHILD LIVES with encouragement, he learns to be confident. 

- IF A CHILD LIVES with tolerance, he learns to be patient. 

IF 4 CHILD LIVES with acceptance, he learns to love.. 

_. IF & CHILD LIVES with approval, he learns to. like himself. - 

IF A CHILD LIVES with recognition, he learns to have a goal. 
i? £.CHILD LIVES with fairness, hc learns to have faith in himself, 
IF A CHILD LIVES with honesty, he learns what truth is. 
IF &£ CHILD LIVES with friendliness, he learns that the world is a 
nice place to live. , 


So, in '69 let us try to make the child's life worth living. 


“Inez M. Bradley 
Chaaomen: 7s) 


GREETINGS TO THE STAFF 


Very happy new year to all members of the Staff. May this be the 
year you have always hoped for -=- the one in which your deepest wish be- 
comes reality -- the year of good health and happiness. 


In our first issue of THE VOICE BOX I mentioned that this year would 
be one of change and challenge and I want to comment briefly on the re- 
Sults cf one change that was, and is, a challenge, 


In September our service in the public elementary schools was placed 
for the first time in all schools or school units on a five-day basis. 
This: arrangement provides many opportunities: 


More effective cuncentrated service for those needing it 
which should result in more and quicker corrections since 
time is not lost between days. 


es 


Greetings ... (continued) 


Full-time membership on one school steff which should result 

in a better knowledge of e school, its faculty and its children, 
In this respect, such plecement could also engender a greater 
sense of belonging, i 


Presence in a building when other allied specielists are work- 
ing Simultaneously with the same children would engender greater 
cohesion among the related diciplines and allow for more con- 
clusive staff conferences. 


Better utilization of space that is assigned exclusively for 
Speech use on a continual basis. 


. + There are many more advantages I am sure, however, these may have 
been overlooked in the excitment {or as I was told, in the "shock") of 
being a full-time specialist in a specific school. We are now almost at 
the end of the first semester under this plan and I. am finding a very 
distinct chenge in attitude on your part. You now want to stay full- 
time in a school. Many of you will be staying; some of you will be moving 
to full-time service in other schools. Personnel limitations do not 
allow us as yet to have one therapist in each school, It is, as you know, 
toward this end that we are working, ; 


We have yet to determine the results of the effectiveness of this con~ 
centrated therapy. To be specific, there are some questions now to be 
answered. 


How many children were corrected or controlled with concen- 
trated service? 


How could those not corrected be better serviced? 
' Is five-day. service more effective than two or three. day service? 
What types of cases were serviced? (Were they truly speech 


defective or rather children with problems that could be 
handled outside of therapy?) 


At the close of school in June 1969, we hope to draw specific 
conclusions from this year's experience. 


As you plan or replan :your second Semester, keep in mind our goal -- 
the correction or control of every case needing help. This requires much 
concentration on your part to so individualize your therapy in order to 
insure that each child is getting the most out of his time spent with you. 
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Dorothy L, isk 
Supervising Director 


TITLE I NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Four nonpublic schools are receiving Title 1 Speech and Hearing 
services this school year. Two speech correctionists, Mrs. Judith Cerruti 
and Mrs, Ethel Newman, are assigned fulltime to Holy Name, Immaculate 
Conception, Saint Martin, and Saints Paul and Augustine, and are pro- 
viding a program which covers three arcas: specch correction, hearing 
therapy, and Speech improvement, 


Father Falcone, Acting Director of Title I funds in these schools, 
has expressed great satisfaction with the program, "esults cre visible, 
are deeply appreciated by the school staffs end the parents, and are 
tangible evidence that this program is effective." He is especially 
pleased with the correctionists assigned to the schools and with their 
work with the students, He also feels that their manner of correlating 
and coopeerating with other specialists has added greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of their respective speech programs, 


HEARING THERAPY PROGRAM 


The hearing screening program being conducted within selected public 
schools under the supervision of the Speech and Hearing Center, with the 
joint cooperation of D. C. Public Health has commenced, The purpose of 
this project is to identify children possessing e hearing loss, refer said 
children for appropriate testing, and to later provide effective service 
when such is indicated, 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


A speech improvement evaluation has been conducted by approximately 
forty-five speech correctionists within the D. C. Public Elementary ~~ 
Schools, The purposes of this research include the followings ly Mero 
investigate certain aspects of the speech and language of children; b) to 
better acquaint the speech correctionists with the children's speech and 
language; c) to later present effective lessons based on the findings of 
the study; and d) to result in more adequate speech service to all children. 


The Speech and Hearing Center is committed to the purpose of up-grad- 
ing the speech and language of all children. It is a well-recognized fact 
that "if the reading of children is to improve, their speech and language 
and their recognition of the speech sounds must first be strengthened." 


SURVEY OF FOREIGN BORN STUDENTS 


The Speech and Hearing Center has just completed a survey to deter- 
mine the number of foreign born students currently enrolled in the D. C. 
public and Title I parochial schools who are having difficulty in the 
areas of comprehension and/or oral production of American English. The 
results of this survey are contained herewith, 


Survey of Foreign Born Students .4. (continued) 


I. Number of Schools Serviced 


4. Elementary rad 
B. Parochial 3 
C. Junior High LG 
'D, Senior High ee 6 
EB, Vocational we 


Total: Re oh 


II. Number of Foreign Born Students Enrolled 


A, Elementary Soi) 
B. Parochial , ; 10 
C, Junior High 378 
Dé Senior High : 1,06 
E, Vocational 3 5 

Total: ae Yi 


III. Number of Students Having Difficulty with either the 
Comprehension and/or the Oral Production = American 


English . 
‘A. Elementary 88 
B. Parochial LO 
C, Junior High 170 
D. Senior High 78 
E. Vocational 3 
Total: oe 


The statistical evalua ‘tion ee itcd above indicates cha, approxi- 
mately 31% of the foreign born students currently enrolled in D, C. Public 9 
and Title I parochial schools are experiencing some degree of difficulty 
with the utilization of American English within the English-speaking 
school setting. 


Pe TOs dea Peete eine CLAN Ate: a sen 


The equipment "bug" is. here again! Since the 1967-68 school year, | 
vandals have relieved the Speech and Hearing Center and a few Speech Suites) 
the schools of a total of SIX tepe recorders, However, we have been 
assured that all is not lost and our requisitions for re are 
being processed, 


The Center is hopeful the t in the near future we shall be able to 
replenish our supplies with other types of equipment such as the Language 
Master, a dual channeled tape recorder, 4n auditory training aid, a 


ot 
film projector, to mention a few items, in order to provide an even more 
effective program of specch and hearing sc¢rvices, 


Property Of ses (continued) 


Attehtion is being called to the memorendum of September, 1968 re- 
garding the "Care and Storage .of Equipment" which stated thet whenever 
anything heppens to a piece of equipment that is the property of the 
Specch and Hearing Center, the speech correctionist (or hearing. therapist) 
is‘to notify the Gonvee rapes BS 

“The Center sts an Peondant suena of recording ae for your use, SO 
if you are, in need don't hesitate to request it. 


; Those correctionists who have. equipment from the Center are requested 
to write thé serial number of EACH piece of equipment on a 3x5 card and 
return ‘it to Mrs, Marion Reddick b y January 2th. (See enclosure) © 


ONE FUND DRIVE 


Grateful thanks {fo to all the members of our department who volun- 
tarily contributed so generously to the One Fund Drive, the one and only 
time during the year when federal employees are approached for a contri- 
bution to chariety. 


Americans are known throughout the world for their generosity. In 
1968, according to the American Association of Fund Raising Councils, 
Americans are expected to have ‘contributed $15, 5 billion to various chari- 
table fundraising campaigns. 


Therefore, anyone in the Speech and One Conben' ho ee ot ee 
contributed to the One Fund Drive necd not feel, atts to late now." It 
is never too late ta help those who need our Eosighance. Therefore, you 
may give your contribution to your Keyman for the One| Fund Drive--Catherine 
Leidecker. She will be -most happy..to hear from you. 


“American Red Crass Wenys PEI Se 


The District ai Ee henbs 2 chante of the American Red Cross ete 
Syiairs os to all members of the school system to donate bleod. 


. The blood 13. essential, not just to meet the yerne at needs of 
the hospitals, and the special requests for: open heart surgery and accident 
patients, but also for wounded servicemen returning from. Vietnam, — 


During the 1967-68 school “year some :of: our speech people needed blood 
for themselves or for relatives. It is a comforting thought to know that. 
by giving’ blood you are guaranteeing protection for yourself and also, for 
your co-workers, Mention the Speech and Hearing Center when you donate, 


The schools and centers and the dates when Bloodmobiles will be avail- 
able are posted in the various public school bulletin boards. Remember 
that blood is something that cannot be manufactured; it is something only 
you can give. So be BPRerOus 


COUNCIL OF ADULT STUTTERERS 


The Council of Adult Stutterers (CAS) is going to present a series 
of programs that will be of special interest to speech correctionists, WRC- 
IV Channel 4, has contracted the CAS to do five shows on stuttering under 
the auspices of the Education Exchange Series. This series is normally 
reserved as a cooperative effort between WRC and local universities. The 
shows will Borer eet cine of both Siidation and adults who stutter, with 
some emphasis on employment problems of adult stutterers, The first program, 
an introduction tg the series will be co-ordinated by Barry Guitar, 

Children who stutter will be featured in the second show, with Dolores Miner 


as co-ordinator, Shows three, four, and five are to be co-ordinated by 


Pi 


‘the other Council members, | 
The programs are not scheduled until March 24-28, 1969. Unfortu. . * 
nately, the shows are to be broadcast at 6:30 a.m. Nonetheless, you will 


find them well worth watching. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION 


READING IS FUN-DAMENTAL (RIF) 


A national reading program entitled READING IS FUN-DAMENTAL was 
recently launched at the Smithsonian Institute. The program is based on 
the assumption that "children allowed to select and own books of their 
choice will make reading a pleasurable and rewarding part of life," 


7 RIF is actually an outgrowth of a recent experimental program 
conducted in the metropolitan area when some half a million paperback 
books were. distributed to approximately 100,000 children and adults, 
many of whom had never before owned any type of book, 


This program is made possible by a $285,000 two year grant from 
the Ford Foundation, «. Its purpose is to seek the best ways to motivate 
children of all ages to want to read and to help make paperback books 
_. and other reading materials accessible to them. This program will also 
act as a clearinghouse for other book distribution programs, and will 
enlist the cooperation of publishers, distributors, libraries and 
educational organizations in order to perpetuate this project. 


TInnovaticns eeee (continued ) 


RADIO ARTS PROJECT IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS. PROGRAM 
LL LEAL ASI eae nt ee panei antag 8 


| Since the end of October 1968, the Radio Arts Project has been 
in the process of broadcasting programs that are designed to improve 
learning through acute use of the listening skills and thoughtful 
utilization of all of the communication skills.: These original programs 
are for use in the elementary grades and are produced in scries in 
order to establish and reinforce continuity in the. teaching-learing 
process, | . 


| ' One serics of programs focuses attention on the presentation 

of "raw sounds." These sounds are presented in a format which requires 
no oral introduction or narration during the broadcast. The purpose 

is "to sharpen the listening skills and to encourage children to 
interact with each other and with. the teaching in terms of what is heard," 
In general, the emphasis is also on "stimulating pupils to think 
critically and carefully about the sounds they hear and to react during 
the actual broadcast.expressing what they think they: heard, how they 
arrived at that conclusion, what.made the. sound, something about the 
size, shape and composition of. the object..." The stress is on 
-what. children think and why they think, 


_""'" & second series is devoted to presenting works from children's 
literature’ in a style that (it is hoped) will instill a desire in the 
children (i.c., the radio audience) to want to obtain a copy of the 
book, story or poem they heard in order to read it for themselves, The 
performers participating in these dramatic presentations are pupils 
enrolled in District Elementary Schools, . 


4 third series will involve the presentation of creative 
writings of students, read by the students themselves. The Language 
Arts Department feels that a program of this nature can do a great 
deal for developing better self-concepts and creating more positive 
self-images, Bei 


A fourth series will treat the concept of democracy in a 


“manner which children’ can understand and appreciate, 


.. EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Nisin tLe newest method of visual communication: to immerge. from with- 
in the field of education of the deaf is "Cued Speech", invented by Dr, 
R. Orin Cornett, vice president for long range planning at: Gallaudet 
College. MEE . ; 


The method had its inception in September 1966, when Dr. Cornett 
taught this latest speech reading technique to the parents of a two-year 
old rubella deafened child, Today, this procedure is being taught by 
more than 200 teachers to an estimated 1,500 to 2,000 pupils in approxi- 
mately 50 residential and day schools, day clinics, classes, and univer- 
sity programs across the nation, 


Education of the Deaf (continued) 


Cued Speech was designed to be in strict accord with the basic 
principles of oralism and to provide clear communication which is 
essential for rapid language acquisition and intellectual progress by 
the young deaf child. Dr. Cornett believes that Cued Speech closely 
resembles the ideals of Alexander Graham Bell, famed oralist, who, in 
1885, wrote: 


", . . the necessary preliminary to good speech is that the 
pupil should have a definite conception of how we pronounce 
our words~—that he should have in his:mind a definite model 
which he attempts to copy. With this model in the mind, the 
defects of his speech will be due not to defective aim, but 
to defective execution," 


Generally speaking, Cued Speech consists of 12 positions and 


configurations of the hand, The cues make accurate lipreading possible, 


sound by sound and word by word, with the aid of the hands, The infor- 
mation supplied by the hands is unintelligible if used alone; it 
serves only to make the lips clearly readable, 


| According to Dr, Cornett, "Cued Speech is an oral method 
because it -maintains dependence on the lips." To be more explicit, 


"When a teacher in'a strictly oral school speaks to a class 
-of deaf children and only a few understand what she is saying, 
she repeats her words for the others. After repetition, a few 
more children will perhaps understand, Finally, she writes 
the words on the blackboard, so that all can understand. She 
has resorted to a purely 'manual' demonstration, With Cued 


Speech, a child must depend on the lips at all times." 


Many authorities in the field of oralism feel that Cued Speech 
is perhaps the most oral of methods to immerge within the ficld of 
education of the deaf in recent years. Cucd Speech has also proven to 
be extremely beneficial to lipreading, speech instruction, and speech 
correction, | 


All in all, it appears that Cued Speech could play a rather 


significant role in the habilitative process of the severely hearing 
impaired child and/or adult. 


HEW LAUNCHES PROGRAM TO ESTABLISH CENTERS FOR DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 


The Office of Education has begun a new program to establish 
centers to care for deaf-blind children, Major target for the centers 
will be the 20,000 to 30,000 children born defective after the German 
Measles epidemics of 1963-65, Many of these children who suffered im- 


pairment of both vision and hearing cannot be accommodated under present 


public education programs, "The large number of deaf-blind youngsters 


affected by-the rubella epidemic canstitutes an almost overwhelming task 


for the nation's present limited education facilities," says James J. 
j aut 


Innovations ... (continued) per Vou maa Wet Tete sea, Si aan 


im 


Gallagher of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. "Nevertheless, 
“a start must be made in this vitally necded national program." Grants 

or contracts with public or nonprofit private agencies, ‘organizations, 

or instutions to pay all or part of the cost of establishing and operating 
the centers for deaf-blind children were authorized by Congress last year, 


Strategically situated in various areas of the country, the centers 
will provide comprehensive services for both deaf-blind children and their 
parents. Services will include diagnosis and evaluation, education, and 
consultation to parents and teachers, "The centers will also make possible 
the development of new ways of reaching deaf-blind children and helping 
their parents through research and innovative techniques and approaches," 
says Dr. Gallagher. Development of. the centers will be administercd 
through the Bureau's Division of Education Services, directed by Dr. 

Frank B. Withrow, Dr. Donald R, Calvert, former director of the San 
Francisco Hearing and Speech Center, and Robert Dantona, a specialist in 
the education of deaf-blind children, will supervise setting up the centers 
through the newly organized Project Centers Branch of the Division, 
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HALLS OF IVY 
Alpha Chi Omega 


Alpha Chi Omega, a national women's fraternity, and the National 
Easter Seal Society have announced the availability of a limited number 
of supplemental aid scholarships for qualified master's degree candidates 
in the field. of speech pathology and audiology. 


In order to be eligible for the scholarships, for the 1969 aca- 
demic year, students must be United States citizens, enrolled or accepted 
in a graduate program of speech pathology and/or audiology in a school 

approved by the American Speech and Hearing Association, . 


Applications must be accompanied by a letter stating the reasons 
for interest in pursuing a career in speech pathology and/or audiology; 
a letter of acceptance from the school the applicant will be attending; 
and transcripts of all preliminary training above high school and 
professional references, 


Selection will be made on a competive basis by a scholarship 
committee,.with consideration given to scholastic achievement, financial 
need, references and letters of application, 


Application forms are available from the Scholarship Coordinator, 
National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogdon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 60612, 


To be eligible for consideration, the completed application form 
and all supplemental material must be received by July 15, 1969, 


D.C. Teachers College 


For those persons who are interested in furthering their ecademic . 
education, the D, C..Teachers College is offering e course in Phonetics = 
Speech 332 during the forthcoming spring semester. It is to be held on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 6:10 to 7:30 pem. in Room 213W. The course 
will encompass the study of phonetic principles and proficiency in the 
use of I.P.A. symbols, with attention to English speech in America, its 
varieties and backgrounds. . 


10 
Halis Of Ivy .s. (continued) 
Applications for admission can be obtained from the office of the : 
Director of Admissions, Room 130, Wilson Building. . . 
Registration for all courses will take place in the Wilson Building 
Eleventh and Harvard Streets, N.W., on February 3 end l} (Monday and Tues- 
day) from )}:00 to 9:00 p.m. 


ASHA CONVENTION -- 1968 


The kth annual convention of the American Speech and Hearing Asso-= 
ciation (SHA) was held in Denver, Colorado on November 15-18, The follow- 
ing members of our department attended: Sylvia Glenn, Dolores Miner, 
Loretta Young, Cetherine Leidecker and Victoria Street. 


Both scientific end technical aspects of speech pathology, language 
development and audiology were covered, 


Contained below is a skeletal resume of 2 few slect short courses 
presented at the Convention. 


One of the most interesting intensive short courses presented was en- 
titled, "The Neurologic Beses of Speech and Language Disorders," This 
postgraduate course was an innovation in short courses in that each area 
discussed was correlated to all other areas covered by the "team." This 
team consisted of instructors from the Mayo Clinic who presented the 
material in this specific course. The coursé begen with the structure of 
the nervous system as it functions normally. Then the lecturers proceeded 

to explain what things could go wrong and why, and how they affected motor 
- coordination, perticularly in relation to speech, Finally, clinical case 
presentations were made.‘ 


Another noteworthy presentation was given on "Differential Dysarthric 
Characteristics of Patients with Motor System Disease." Lessons were 
taught by taped programmed instruction, The purpose was to train the ear 
to differentiate nuances of voice and articulation that reflect different 
motor diseases. Seven acousticelly distinct types of dysarthria -- 
flaccid, spastic, Spastic-flaccid, ataxic, hypokinetic, hyperkinetic 
(Dystonic), and hyperkinetic (Choreatic) were presented. Five of the 
Seven types were studied intensively for purposes of comparison. Examina- 
tion was made of the laryngeal valve, the velopharyngeal valve, and the 
articulatory valves, using vowel prolongation, alternate motion rate 


Le 
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Coot) k), and contextual specch., As each type of dysarthric was explained, 
it was compared with each of the other types. ufter listening to the 
characteristics of all five categories, the members of the course were 
given an examination to determine how well they had learned to listen, 
Results indicated that this session was truly 2 worthwhile learning ex- 
perience for all those who participated. 


Another aspect of the Convention dealt with the timely subject of 
the language problems of the disadvantaged child. Presentations of this 
topic were generally divided into three areas: 1) Methods of isolating 
this particular language from that of the ‘general population; 2) Defining 
this language in phonetic and linguistic terms; 3) Testing and rating the 
language. Many suggestions were offered on how to Lsolate, define, or 
rate this particular language or speech pattern, However, little infor- 
mation was given on what to do for it once it was located. Nonetheless, 

these sessions proved to be quite thought-provoking. 


‘The Convention also pointed cut that a controversy still exists as 
to whether or not there is such a definable entity as "Negro Dialect." 


THE SCHOLAR'S CORNER 


Not all noteworthy research studies are brought to the attention of 
the general public through the various publication media even though a 
great deal of beneficial information could be obtained from exposure to 
them. Therefore, this section will regularly be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of unpublished research findings undertaken in the areas of speech 
and hearing and/or related fields that would prove to be beneficially 
Significant to our professional growth. 
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Collins, Maric Ann. "Historical and Critical Study of the Relationship 
Between Speech Therapist and Patient." Umpublished Master's dissertation, 
Catholic University of America, 1957. | 


There is some manner of connection or reciprocity in any interaction 
between two- human beings, The type of relationship which develops depends 
upon the "reason" for the interaction. . The existence of the deve lopment 
of different "types" of relationships lics in the aim or goal of the two 
people who are interacting. This difference also lies in the means they 
are employing to achieve the goal, 4nd it lies in the eae "dependence 
ere concenie state! which exists between the agents involved in the action, 


This thesis contends that there exists a general theory concerning 


the nature of the relationship between the Speech therapist and his 


pes 
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paticnt. This theory implies that "if the natureof the relationship de- 
pends upon the goal and the means used to attain the goal, then the re = 
lationship between speech therapist and patient who are acting today will 
not be the same type of relationship which existed in the past." The 
writer implies that past relationships will be different from present 
therapist-patient relationships because the goals and the means used to 
attain the goals are different. 

The first chapter of this nay traces the history of "types" of 
speech therapist-patient reletionships which have existed in America, 
These "types" of relationships could be categorized according to the 
various goals that were to be achieved and to the means by which these 
‘goals were to to be attained, 

In the years between Vo1Ol and 1930 there was an increased 
interest in speech correction in the United States, Many people 
working: in the field began to compile exercises and drills for 
the use of others. 

Travis felt that the effects of "word drills" (which were formerly 
thought to be the outstanding factor in learning) might act to "sterilize 
the insight of the earner and ee kill his interest in the task." 

Tas When Trevis discussed stuttering he implied that "one of the most 
pica ft babu that the teacher can express is the imposition 
poneen the subject at nereeore of the superior-inferior relationship." 

In 1939, Wendell Johnson expressed his views about therapy, thera- 
pists, and stuttering from the standpoint of the "stutterer" and the 
"specialist," He implied that neither the stutterer nor the specialist 
should take himself seriously. 

According to William Parker, "the therapist's tohige instrueeee is 


a kind of ‘identification! with another person." If the therapist is 
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able to put himself empathically into the patient's mental and bodidly 
state, he will better understand what to do and how to do fee 

fround the 1950's, speech therapy Benen Shirt pid from orienta 
tion based primarily upon devices, and moved toward saree based upon 
therapeutic relationship. 

' The changes in speech’ behavior which took place depended less 
upon devices for breathing, blowing, tongue exercises, ear training, 
¢ e« « and more upon forces operating in the interpersonal relation- 
ships between child and therapist and among children as a group. 
‘Included oe the end of the first chapter is an excellent resume of 

ithe study of tne history of the speech therapist-patient relationship. 
This historical exemination mace it possible to present each individual's 
ainen ry depeche type of releti onship. 
ie Within the Secon eeecn, "in aetanpt is made to draw some conclusions 
from the nN peree dees pane facts, From this accumulation of facts various 
phases or trends were discerned, According to the researcher, these phases 
resulted from the influence of he under iyine philosophies of speech 
correction. 

- The preliminary’ section of' the second chapter very adequately intro- 
duces the phases and includes a concise descriptive emia s of each 
_ phase. Following this, a’ more thorough investigation of each phase is 
brought out... © 

The first phase, dating from 1868 to 1913, began with the arrival of 

Alexander Melville Bell'to the United States. In this period therapy was 
on a physiological level.’ There was little or no attempt during the 
therapy to learn about the person as a "whole," Emphasis was upon drill 
exercises, and the person with the speech defect Fa Seb ett a "mal- 


functioning. organism," 
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From 1919, a new trend in literature emerged. Writers were trying 
to understand the speech defective as a person, not just as "an organism" 
demonstrating an abnormally functioning speech mechanism, 

In 1930, the third phase of development appeared. In that year 4lfred 
Appelt alluded to the therapist-petient relationship. This is one of the 
earliest ese references to this aspect of the therapeutic situation. 

Up until the latter portion of the 1940's there had been a general 
movement in the same direction -- from an emphasis upon the, speech ap- 

- paratus to en emphasis upon "the person-as-a-wholé ," However, now the 
outlook is on a different ‘level. The emphasis is upon a new aspect of 
the situation, which is more all-encompassing. 
Instead of locking at the person, alone, he Gas the speech 
defective) is now considered as an ‘acting part! of society; he is 

Seen in the human milieu of which he is a part. Thus, even in the 

therapeutic situation, there are new understanding, new aims, new 

action. This 'action!' involves 'relationships': between therapist 
and patient, between patient and patient. 

Within this chapter the study also investigates the various types of 
paoned ae which had a direct effect upon the means and goals of speech 
therapy 

In the final chapter of this research study the author formulates 
some noteworthy conclusions rcegerding the general development of the type 
of therapist-patient relationship which exists in speech therapy today. 

My opinion of this thesis could be bricfly summed up in one word -- 
excellent! I would have imagined that historical research could be rather 
dull; however, this dissertation was not only informative but absorbing as 
well, The study itself indicates, that a great deal of thorough research 
went into the development of the paper. The manner in which the material 


_is presented conforms to the established requisites of historical research. 


The problem is very clearly stated. From the manner in which the "working 
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hypothesis" is stated the reader hes no difficulty in discernine how this 
Study is ‘going 19} evolve. On the ia fd aly the A ase ay of this 
pede erent is enti noneas indicated throughout the entire thesis. And even 
though the Feecarch deals with information of the past; I felt that this 
thesis was written in a rather etimmeetne end vitetiane manner, 

The hypothesis, as stated, denotes the functionibility of the study. 
The general approach to the topic reflects the objective and impersonal 

attitude of the writer. However , the Roane hypothesis and research de- 

| sign Benet ae the vast ee notre the writer has for oe gon 

‘The data collected L@ present ad in a very clear and socnore manner. 
All the pe scrmapion collected gapeets to bé relevant to the solution of 
the presented da ta. In other words, there sevms to be bohesion between 
the data and the enclysis, 1a ) i 

The ponelusion seems to verity conclusions of Siva eee research re- 
gerding the relationship between speech therepist and patient. The 
lacitor indicates the existence oi ten rete tons hin: ‘to other known facts 
pertaining to this topic. 

In general, I feel that this thesis is well worth reading not only 
because of the Post eae manner by which the topic was presented but 
also because of the overall content of the project, especially since the 
relationship between therapist and patient will alweys be of major con- 
cern in both speech and hearing therapeutic situations. Therefore, it 
is an, unrefytable fact that the.major. premise.of this.study’is one that 
will always be in existence:so long as speech correction is regarded as 


an important phenomenon in the far-reaching realm of habilitation. 
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How many people in the world speak English? At the present time, 
the United States of Americe is the leading world power, which makes 
English a potent weapon, Russia teaches it in her schools, The Japanese 
consider it a status symbol. 


More than 300 million people throughout the world speak English, 
DUG isis se 


How many understand it? 

How many understand each other? 

Is communication a simple matter of "You say it and I know 
what you mean?" 


In today's world, the ability to use language--to speak in ac- 
cepted forms and to interpret what is heard both accurately and critically 
is one of the prime requisites for success. Communication of this kind 
is anything but simple, even among people who share the same language. 


When children enter school, they have a rudimentary command of 
language but this needs to be built upon; to increase their ability to 
know and understand the world. Surely the spoken word must come First 
if the words of reading and writing are to be mastered. 


Children necd stimulus and guidance to understand the many won- 
ders of their language and how it operates in everyday life and, above 
all, how they can manipulate it to best serve their needs. 


Language, especially speech, is a tool--a basic tool of 
education and a basic requirement for living a full and productive life. 


Catherine Leidecker 
Assistant Director 
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"$PeTLIGHT" 
A CALL FOR PROFESSIONAL UNITY 


There is a need for unity in our professional group. We are 
being split by misunderstanding, by Reraohsa conflicts and by ignorance. 
We are being driven further apart because we are to passive on affairs 
and issues which affect us. ~ 

i We need to have , ae in policy changes so that they will 
benefit the TOTAL group as well as snhantke our profession, We need 
to support those Fe try to represent us. We need to let them know 
how we--the body--feel on issues that concern us so that they [ the 
administration _/ can, represent us accurately, 

We cannot be forced into a way of life if we let our voices-- 
our opinions--be heard in mavance: We pan affect the policies that 
involve us. Together we stand--strong--as a body--united, Divided 
we “are weak, susceptible to anything, because our lone voice is too 
weak to even make a dent. No matter how important and pertinent our 
point may be, it will be lost. And the whole group will suffer. We, 
as a group, as a professional body, will fall, 

“We belong to a profession, And our actions are guided by 
our Rrauerena organization. The District of Columbia Speech qe 
Hearing Association endorses and adheres to the Code of Ethites“of ‘the 


American Speech and Hearing Assooiation, It it is stated that above 


* These are the opening remarks presented by Mrs. Georgia M. Davis, 
Speech Correctionist, D.C. Public Schools, at an in-service depart- 
mental meeting of the D.C. Speech and Hearing Center, whose main 
theme was "Group Discussion on Speech Improvement", This meeting 
was held on Monday, November 25, 1968, from 9:00 to 11:30 a.m., at 
Francis Junior High School, located at 25th and N Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 
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all else, the welfare of the person we serve professionally is paramount, 
We meee properly trained, Me mist follow acceptahie panama 
professional conduct in relations with the people we serve. We must 
not exploit the people we serve. We must use every resource available, 
including referral to other specialists as needed, to effect as great 
improvement as possible in the persons we serve. We must take every 
precaution to avoid injury to the foe eha we seers (and I interpret 
that to include mental injury.) 

The Code of Ethics nidldo states that we have responsibilities 
to other professional workers, } “a | 

We should seck the freest professional discussion of all 
theoretical Bnd’ pracbiontweetteal and avoid epee invective directed 


toward professional colleaguos or members of allied professions, We 
may not always agree on a point ais should let our aipeoneeee be 
known professionally, : | 
We should establish harmonious relationetiee iat members of 
other professions. Inform athorshor oe ccbuee eed our policies, 
And be willing to learn from themida ioe other professions. We should 
strive to iwerbe as knowledge within our field of speech and hearing. 
Lastly, the Code of Ethics stated that we must guard against 


conflicts of professional interests. We should help in cducating 


the public regarding spcech and hearing problems and other matters 
lying within our ee realm of or professional competency, But first ss 
feel we must gct together and discuss what Bate policies and points of 
views are so the public will be benefited by our services, not confused, 
Our job is to provide and exvand omic té pees with vary- 


ing degrees of speech and hearing handicaps and to assist in establishing 


oe ee 
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high professional standards for such programs, So, lets get together, 
No eer is ae ee ets oF too trival to contribute, It may be 
ae the mS SLNB Link we esa to tie our thoughts and ideas together, 
eoteas yourselves. and det your voices, professionally, be heard above 


all else, And our body=Lire the ma jority--will be taken into considera-' 


tion, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Recently I was able to attend the National Conference of the 
President's Commission for the Observance of Human Rights Year 1968, 
Despite this impressive name for the meeting and despite the importance 
of some of the speakers -- Earl Warren, Averell Harriman, and President 
Johnson -- it was a very familiar and very humble problem that was 
burried in the roots of every problem the Commission unearthed, It 
is simply that people don't talk out their feelings enough and that 
people don't listen when they do. You probably think that's an 
oversimplification, But specch therapists know only too well what 
can happen when expression is bottled up. Stuttering and our speech 
improvement disucssions are good examples. 


Stuttering, like the problems in human rights, may begin simply 
but rolls on and on in a tangled ball of emotions. Therapy for stutter- 
ing unrolls the ball by helping the stutterer see what is really the 
case with his speech fears, As the stutterer moves’ toward an under- 
standing of what he is doing, by listening to his stuttering on tape 
and watching it in the mirror, he also moves toward an appreciation of 
what other people think of his stuttering. By specific assignments 
to stutter on purpose or to stutter in a different way he can come 
to realize that stuttering is tolerable to himsclf and to others. 

That realized, he can make some changes in it. He can loosen the 
tightness of his lips when he says a "b", f and in, so doing, / he can 
maintain eye contact with a tough listener, And whattyaknow! Stutter- 
ing gets easier, 


The great debates in the meetings of us clementary school 
therapists seem to be worlds away from tongue-tied stuttering, but they 
are similar, Here, too, are some hidden feelings and a need for us to 
see what's really there. There is a need for more people who don't 
talk about their feclings to express them, There is a need for a 
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gathering of reality -~ opinions of community and business leaders about 
the speech we want to improve. 

But don't say, as they did at the Human Rights Year Conference, 
that talk doesn't get us anywhere, There, the government could hear 
the then unknown feelings of people on bho outside (and vice-versa); 
here, we can learn from each other's techniques and experiences with 
_students; and in the therapy room, the stutterer can learn from him- 
self and the therapist as they talk so that he can bear stuttering 
and he can, like others with other problems, do ema to men ae 


oor 


OP De TO Nee P LB Ace 


A piney Nee ship, by : 2 ‘ oe Pi 
Johnetta Davis 


Have, you ever had a. atudend who: €14 nodcreendletaaet 
or pene ae procedures? Have you found unexplained gaps in diagnostic 
tenes ae you ever eae every thorapoutic technique that you know 
with a- perticular child and: still’ felt that little or no ‘progress was 
. being reds 

aaa ae tie as Specch Corrcetionists aro facod with the 
responsibility of ee peal idea managing cases that oul tee and 
clinical experiences have not equipped us to handle, ‘This is certainly 
no Meectieni us as individuals or on your abilities as correctionists, 
Instead, 1% aval pointe up the fact that in fields as vast and 
complex and as phawatie as the ficlds of speech vethoinas and audiology, 
training inetitutiens can, at best, only offer introductions to certain 


arcas, It is for this reason that on-the-job, in-service and post- 
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Braue ee training is needed and is ie kes welcomed by Speech 

ane Hearing Thorapists, 

ork disucssion of these idcas was i an therapists 
in the Specch and Hearing Conter, Thoy. dnmediatoly ‘éxprossed thoir 
desires with respect to the areas of in-service training which thoy 
believe would be of great valuc to them, The following are some of 


their remarks, 


” 1s FRANCES HARRISON: 


"There are Sertain competencies that Speech Correctionists 
‘need for the work’ they. Bow: To me, diagnosing. is of relative importance. 
‘It is one competence that shouldbe rated very high in order of import- 
ance for the work Speech Correctionists do.... Therefore, I would like 
to see an in-service training course offered with emphasis on testing 
and diagnosing," 


CHERRIE WILLIAMS: 


"I would like to sce a program developed deeebe the therapist 
‘could work with expressive language --' developmental. and remedial -- 
for ‘children in kindergarten through thitd grades, -In-service courses 
would provide the therapist with the Pa task og ee for competency 
in PDEs: development, ee 


' GINA HIRSCH: 


"I would like to. see a small group workshop devoted to - 
diagnosis and therapy for delayed specch, Many people have creative 
programs and I feel that we all would benefit from hearing about them, 
If a program of this nature would be successful, it might be repeated 
with other relevant problems, Tape recordings, literature and visual 
aids might be presented by certain members of the department," 


BARBARA JOHNSON: 


"The most frequently sheentterad ‘speech defective cases. in 
the D.C. schools are those with articulation and stuttering problems. 
However, more children with voice disorders are being diagnosed and 
included in our caseloads. A course in voice therapy would provide 
more current knowledge of diagnostic procedures and therapy techniques. 
I believe that other therapists have similar feelings. i, for one, 
would welcome an in-service course of this nature," | 


LI22IR: HEPBURN: 


"With so much attention forased on the speech. and language 
_ problems of inner-city children, a great many new theories for remedying 
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the 'deficits' are based on linguistic studies. It would be valuable 
for speech therapists to have a program to familiarize them with some 
of the underlying principles of linguistics and the implications for 
their practical application in a program of speech correction and/or 
language development. There is also a tremendous need for basic 
understanding of the linguistic versus the phonetic approaches in 
handling non-standard specch," 


LORETTA YOUNG: 


"I feel that an in-service workshop concerning foreign language 
speaking children in the elementary schools would fill a great gap in 
our field. It has been my experience,..that these children present 
problems that differ not only in quanity, but also in quality. Some 
speak and understand no English; others understand some English, but 
speak very little; still others speak and understand English rather 
well, but maintain much of the grammatical structtire of their native 
language as well as their foreign accents... Each category should be 
dealt with in a different manner, Indeed, in some instances I question 
whether they should be dealt with at all by the speech correctionist. 
There is much research needed in this field in order to ascertain the 
most beneficial program design for the foreign language speaking child," 


S¥LVIA GLENN: 


"IT am concerned about the growing number of children on our 
active therapy lists who are diagnosed as having moderate to severe 
articulation problems, This in itself is not devastating, but 
realizing the fact that these same children remain on active lists 
for two or three years, and sometimes thetr entire elementary school 
years. Yet, they are not dismissed, nor do their diagnoses or prognoses 
change significantly. Therefore, I would like to see an in-service 
program ora 'share-in' that would make available to our therapists 
information on testing procedures and guidance in making appropriate 
referrals for these cases with psychological and/or neurological 
implications." 


GEORGIA DAVIS: — 


"The following are courses I would like to see offered either 
as in-service courses, workshops or graduate courses: a) speech 
therapeutic approaches with metnally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
. children; and b) changing trends in therapy which would include use of 
new equipment and knowledge of books and materials which would be 
helpful to us. This should include materials for all levels." . 


DOLORES MINER: 


"About a year ago I enrolled in a course entitled "Neurological 
Considerations in Mental Retardation" and after two weeks was forced 
to withdraw because I was not equipped with enough background to deal 
with the medical aspects of the course.... Therefore, I would like 
an in-service workshop which would offer us more in the area of 
guidelines for recognizing the neurological signs and their implications 
in cases we see daily." 
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"The department should establish clear guidelines for the 
_ selection of students with foreign.aceents. There should. be in-service 
training as well-as.a 'shéfe-in' of effective methods for locating, 
'“ screening, testing and working with children with forcign dialects, 
. ,f am also interested in.some suggested techniques cer working 
with, the Bae child who is in the nie he Beuecues 
‘The interest A eeservice eae Batlle Yipes these therapists 
is perhaps the same as yours, A copy of their comments has been forwarded 


to the Program Committee oe consideration, see ete eeeahaaiae from 


other members of the a etncnt would be most Mecano 


DCSHA. MEMBERSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 


Members of DCSHA who have nee yet done so are Pequerc ay to. send 
payment of dues ce 00) for:calendar year 1969 to: 


Mies Mary Ann Clark 

DCSHA Treasurer 

270 M. Street, S. We 
Washington, D. C. 20024 . 


Please enclose your préferred mailing address so that you will 
receive the Newsletter and other DCSHA announcements and materials. 
Upon receipt of dues, you eet be sent a current me mbership card, 


Any who would Tee to join DCSHA as new members may request 
an application form by contacting: 


Mrs. Bonne B. Smith 
- DCSHA Membership Chairman 
- Washington Hospital Center 
Hearing and Speech Center 
110 Irving Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 20010 
Telephone: . 541-6717 


David M. Resnick, Ph.D. 
‘President, DCSHA 


IN THE BOOKCASE 


Van Riper, Charles.’ "Psychotherapy," Speech Correction Principles and 
Methods. 3rd ed. New Jersey: Frenticé-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 70-91. 

| The concept of "normality" always implies a range of behavior. 
"Normality" “is dependent upon age, sex, social status, the cultural pattern 
and many ‘other factors. In some instances, society inflicts penalities 
which provoke unfavorable reactions upon the speech defective, and as a 
result, he is unable to live "a normal emotional life," 

_-- There is no generalized amount of psychotherapy needed for all those 
who exhibit speech difficulties, "Speech defectives need psychotherapy 
when their reaction to the speech defect is abnormal." However, some 
Speech therapists tend to regard all speech defects as though they were 
"symptoms of an underlying emotional conflict." Such therapists insist on 
psychotherapy for every case. Such:a therapeutic tool is not totally detri- 
mental, providing that the psychotherapy is well done, considering that 
"every so-called ‘normal™ individual has enough abnormality within him to 
‘profit from some psychotherapy." 

A certain amount of psychotherapy is employed by every speech correc- 
tionist with every case. Many of the cases seen by the speech therapist 
can only be helped by preliminary or concurrent psychotherapy. 

A carefully planned program of psychotherapy is indicated when the 
speech defective (1) shows very obvious peculiarities of physique, speech, 
or behavior; (2) has a history of frequent rejection or other social penalty; 
(3) reacts by marked aggressiveness or withdrawal tendencies to the normal 
challenges of life; () shows great tension or stress in ordinary situations; 
(5) rejects or sabotages the efforts of the speech correctionist to improve — 
his speech, i 

The methods of psychotherapy vary from simple suggestion to profound 
psychonalysis., However, all the methods seem to be focused on the attain- 
ment of the following goals: (1) to help the speech defective understand 
his problem; (2) to let him get the "emotional poison" out of his system 
by freely expressing his true feelings; (3) to help him organize and carry 
his true feelings; (3) to help him organize and carry out a campaign which ~ 
will (a) increase his social assets and eliminate or minimize his abnor- 

‘ 


malities; (b) eliminate or minimize the penalties inflicted upon him; (c) 
develop attitudes toward his speech defect and toward other social liabili- 
ties which will not handicap him, 
Psychotherapy in speech correction always involves some form of re- ' 
lease therapy. If the speech. disorder itself is a neurotic symptom, an } 
opportunity must be provided for the child to reveal the hidden emotions 
which percipitated the disorder. . 


Every speech activity can involve psychotherapy. All learning and un-— — 
learning involves the whole person, Every success or failure adds or sub- | 
tracts to the ego. The important point is that the therapist must conceive 
of his role as not only a speech therapist but a psychotherapist as well. 

In general, I think Van Riper has highlighted some very important — . 
aspects of psychotherapy and its relation to the speech therapeutic situation, 
I also feel that this psychological component of speech correction should 
be explained within the rudimentary courses of speech correction, 
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Although Van Riper has handled this topic quite adequately, in general, 
I feel that he tends to delude the prospective speech correctionist with 
pecucopsychological illusions of grandeur when he implies that the "speech 
therapist" per se is also a "psychotherapist" per se. I have always been 
under the impression that a degree in psychology was synonymous to the 
legitimate title of "psychotherapist." To be more spesific, I would not 
expect a psychotherapist to consider himself a legitimate "specch therapist". 
Nonetheless, I, too, believe that certain degrees of psychotherapy can be 
beneficially incorporated in the speech therapy setting. And I also believe 
that, to a certain extent, the speech therapist can act as a psychotherapist. 
However, it is the wise speech therapist who realizes when the psycho- . 
therapeutic situation is beginning to exceed her ability, In other words, 
the wise speech therapist knows, and is willing to recognize her limitations 
in the field of psychotherapy, Therefore, I think Van Riper should have 
emphasized this point. In addition, a good psychotherapist must possess 
certain qualities in order for this type of therapy to be effective, If 
I am not mistaken, Van Riper has failed to mention this point also. 

When I finished reading this chapter I thought of an old cliché which, 
in my opinion, could serve as an aside to this chapter -- "A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing," especially in. the hands of a "novice;" that 
is, a speech therapist who incorporates psychotherapy into the speech 
program but is not "fully aware" of her function in such an activity; is 
not "absolutely sure" how such an activity is conducted; and does not 
"completely understand" what the results of such a procedure are supposed 
to indicate. Therefore, I believe that before this technique is employed, 
the speech therapist should become thoroughly familiar with the procedures 
involved in psychotherapy; with the qualities that she, as therapist, 
ought to possess; with her function within this situation; and most 
significant, be able to determine the best possible way to meet the 
"needs" of the individual, which he usually discloses during the course 
of psychotherapy. In conclusion, I believe that psychotherapy can be a 
functional tool in speech therapy, providing that it is not undertaken 
by a novice who read in some book that "a certain ages of psychotherapy 

is employed ‘by ‘every speech correctionist' ... 


Lake, Alice, "The Little Boy Who Couldn't Learn," Redbook (June 1964), 
pp. 46, 76-78, 80, 


As a general rule, parents usually tend to assume that discipline, 
of varying degrees, is the fundamental basis upon which an adecuate pro- 
gram of child rearing is founded, Although in certain is ME Se such a 
supposition does possess certain elements of validity, there is one funda- 
mental ingredient for child rearing which is so obvious that, upon occasion, 
parents tend to take this elemental factor for granted, and in the interim, 
it may even be overlooked or disregarded entirely. This omnipresent 


ingredient which could have influential attributes upon child rearing 
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Bookcase «es (continued) 


is "lovel~= parental acknowledgement of child's achievements and short- 
comings and chapels Gi 

During the elemental yeers, "love" seems to encompass and constitute 
the child's. total existence, es is also during Bvt impressionable years 
Pat areey coknowledgenent, Pe <7 Pepcrence or Bite form the 
foundation upon which the ates atability isileide If, at the ee 
eat “unsatisfactory foundation is eid, the stability of the future structure 
is somewhat questionable. 

And this story eects the story of what could renee happen to 
ot "structure" that was errected on a somewhat naefective foundation." 

nida @aeEhe story of a "wall of hatred" between a mother pes coke 
little ee Bach party appeared ie be pressured beyond endurance, "All 
I got was. complaints about hin," the mother said. "TI was, so ashamed. He 
even failed the first ae 7 

The irony of it was dae. no cne expected trouble when the little boy 
catered the first ‘grade, Hie kindergarten teacher had comple ained that he 
was seeene ial but no. one took that observetion as being indicative, of 
a. severe problem of maladjustment. However, by the end of the child's 
year. in the first. grade,. he was on the brink of breakdown and his fhother 
ib amanteny in er end srame," 

It was at this point that the parents felt & psychological evaluation 
nye het son was “nandetory. ie the child was taken to the Catholic Chari- 
ties Guidance Trista tite, a psychictric clinic for tvoubiee children and 
“their perents, with’ five bre neh offices in “the nena and suburban area 
covered ~ the BAG Rae of New York. 

battery of achiavemant tests and psychological tests were adminie 


stered to the baie ‘ ‘The poychologist ming that the achievement test 
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results indicated thet the child had everage intelligence with e potential 
for greater (or "higher") academic achievement. The psychological evelua- 
tion suggested the answer tc the child's immediete problem. Tle pro- 
fessional staff concurred that, 

This was a child .. . who hed been physically fed,, clothed 

and housed but who remained naked and hungry, deprived of the 

‘emotional nurture of his mother's love.' Inside, he was 

raging with the primitive anger of an infant. But on the sur- 

face he was bland, for to explode his rage was to court dis-= 

approvel and further rejection, The battle for self-control 

totally engaged the child's emotional energy, leaving no . 

strength for tasks eesily faced by the ordinary schoolboy. 

To date, the child has been receiving professional treatment for two 
years; however, "the job is not yet complete.” 

Troubled minds do not heal as quickly as broken bones. Even 

holding his mother's hend, John {the child} has not yet walked 

the full road back to emotional health. 

In conclusion, without the agency's help in rekindling his mother's 
love, this child might have faced a bleak future of serious emotional 
illness. 

When I first read this story I wes under the impression that it was 
@ fictional contribution; however, I now realize: that this is not fictitious 
-- this is a very poignant article about the actual destruction that re- 
sulted when parents, especially the mother, rationed her feelings of love 
for her child. 

I was extremely impressed with the manner in which the article was 
written. Since this article evolves around a rather personal topic, l 
think the author used 2 great deel of discretion in her manner of pre- 
sentation. Furthermore, because of the delicate topic under discussion, 
an article of this type is apt to exude sentimentality if the author 


happens to be somewhat of a novice in tre area of emotionally disturbed 


children, This author, however, covered the subject in a very forthright 
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Bookcase 4e. (continued) 
manner. However, a sufficient degree of pathos exists so that reader's 
interest is maintained. 
The article brought out some very noteworthy points, One aspect 


- about which I was somewhat a palled was the epparent lack of insight and 


‘the rather unsatisfactory character traits of the child's first grade 
‘teacher, 1 certainly hope that i her caliber are in the minority 
group gf they “are presently being OU vod. an the teaching prefessicn: 

in any school system! | i : 

* The article presents a very concise oLeture of the services that are 
now being meade syerlople 46 the parents and/or guardians of emotionally 
‘disturbed children. eae 

In addition, the article very aptly ates that eee the 
Guidance Institute nor any other good chitid-aineaee clinic limits itself 
to checking (just] the intelligence of a child who pai te! at school." The 
author also emphasizes thet it is now a widely AH fact that "emo- 
tionel factors" can block the Leerning process in a youngster of normal 
intelligence. se | | 

In conclusion, I thine this article censerve a dual purpose: 

(1) it is a good article to read ly for the purposes of pleasures and 
(2) it cen serve as a source of informetion for those parent may be 
undergoing a similer experience of a child's failure in school, due to 
causes other than intellectual Theeicioncys | " 

I was somewhat disappointed that the ispeeine did not include a brief 
character sketch: of the author of the article, Alice Lake ,because I am 
curious to know about her affillietion (if ane and/or interest in this 
arca f exceptionality,. 

In conclusion, I personally believe that if the layman (as well as 


the professional) would be exposed to more articles of this nature, his 
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general awareness and perception could be enriched to greater Cimensions, 


And in so doing, perhaps his ability to perceive would become more acute, 
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ANOTHER OPENING -— ANOTHER SHOW 


"Life upon the wicked stage ain't nothin' what a girl supposes---" 
The songwwriter who came up with these lyrics must have had me in mind, 
Twenty years! experience on the stage was no preparation for my current 
role as cochairwoman of the Christmas Show. Putting fifty children 
through their paces on a stage is no casy job. Every year the boys and 
girls of Military Road School for the severcly mentally retarded get 
‘together to pay tribute, in their own special way, to the Christmas 
season. Just as all boys and hie Roce eae over the approaching 
holiday, these children are no exception, Rehearsals began in November 
and excitement increased with each passing day--cach child cager to do 
his or her part in the 1968 Christmas pageant, "Living Christmas Cards", 
Lines were learned, a Shore] epaaiees group was formed, and the. 
Christmas Choir rehearsed. | Lines came hesitantly at first, but- voices 
erew Hee and finally the big day ieee Proud parents came to 
see their Unt idren perform, and were pleasantly surprised as the final 
scene evolved and: the ‘Christmas tree came to life. All the children 
stood together to form a Christmas tree which exploded in sound with 
the singing of, "We Wish You a Mery Christmas." It was more than an 
experience - it was truly a resplendent Yuletide happend | 
Dolores Miner 


Speech Correctionist » 
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HAIL BRETHREN! 


Greetings from the parochial schools! This school year, 


Ethel Newman and I are enjoying quite an interesting experience. We 
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HAIL BRETHREN! (continued) 
are servicing four parochial schools. For two nenecattonaag this has been 
a most interesting learning experience, We have been received and treated 
just wonderfully by the Sisters and have found cooperation between all 
personnel in the schools to be excellent. We soon became quite accustomed 
to the uniforms and even to being called "Sister" occasionally. It was 
very pleasant to find a degree of politeness and respect that I had not 
encountered in the public schools, But children are children everywhere 
and anywhere and the similarities far outweigh the differences. 

One usually associates an aura of solemnity and austerity within 
a parochial school setting; however, this preconceived notion could not 
be further from the "gospel", Between preparing special projects and 
studying for high school entrance exams and conducting effective speech 
programs, everyone in the parochial schools is kept extremely on the go, 
especially the speech correctionist! 

Reverently, 


"Sister" Judy Cerruti 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


For the past three years, summer employment has been made 
available to large numbers of Speech and Hearing Therapists at the D.C. 
Children's Center, The Children's Center is located off the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway, three miles east of Laurel. All graduating seniors 
and graduate students who are interested in a summer job in the field of 
Speech Pathology and Audiology are invited to apply. Please obtain and 
fill out immediately, a U.S. Government Standard Form #171. Mail the 
completed form to: 


Mr. Richard T. Adams, Supervisor 
Education Specialist 
Speech and Hearing 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT (continued) 


Central Administration 
D.C. Children's Center 
' Laurel, Maryland 20810 


For further information by telephone, please contact the above 
named person at the Center - 725-3600 extensions 577 or 394. 


Contributions to THE VOICE BOX would be greatly appreciated. 


Feel free to submit your literary endeavors at any time. 


-. Rita Lee Berman 
Editor 
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May 3, 1969 D.C. CEC Federation ;/52 


"Annual Awards for Excellence" 
Sharpe Health School 

4300 - 13th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 


May 24, 1969 D.C. Speech and Hearing Association 
Gallaudet College (Main Auditorium) 
7th & Florida Ave., N.E.,Washington,D.C. 
83:30 asm. —- 12:00 p.m, 


TOPIC: "Modern Concepts in Stuttering 
Therapy" 
May 30, 1969 MBM Or Reiley DALY 
June 18-20, 1969 National Association of Hearing 


and Speech Agencies 


"3969 Annual Conference" 
Shoreham Hotel 

2500 Calvert Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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"A DIALOGUE IS ALWAYS BETTER THAN A MONOLOGUE" 


It is with genuine delight that I welcome both the new 
“members to ovr department and the members who have returned to 
us recently, I hope thet.remainder of the school year will be 
both rewarding and enjoyable. May I take this time to say to 
the new therapists, both to the department and the city, that 
if there is anything we can do to make your day better, please 
feel free to call upon us. I sincerely hope that we can 
maintain a continual dialogue between ourselves, the speech 
correctionists and hearing therapists; with the children with 
whom we work; with the administrators; with building faculties; 
and with the community for we know that a dialogue is always 


better than a monologue. 


Inez M, Bradley 
Chairman 


GREETINGS TO THE STAFF 


Perhaps I should address my greetings in this issue not 
to "change and challenge", but to "change ond change", as you 
will know, it was planned to present a semester block system of 
therapy this school year, and at the end of the year to evaluate 
this system by comparing and contrasting it with the previous 
yearly itinerant system. However, pressures for continued 
service disrupted this plan. A block system of therapy has 
successfully operated in many communities, and it would have 
been interesting to note its effects in this large urban 
system, 


Greetings to the Staff ... (continued) 


The cffectiveness of the itinerant plan of therapy 
ié being questioned in many areas, and as a result, many 
types of block therapy (sometimes referred to as “intensive 
cycle therapy") are being experimented with in various forms. 
Its effectiveness has already been proved, We need to give 
its various forms some consideration. The time lost in an 
itinerant program can no longer be justified. . 


One of the greatest limitations to block therapy in cur 
school system is the problem of space. It is not always 
possible to schedule, in a crowded school, an itensive time 
block of therapy because we are alternating space with other 
disciplines, However, one of the greatest and strongest 
forees promoting progress in therapy is the fact that with 
devoted correctionists who are interested and concerned in 
presenting an effective and interesting speech therapy program 
suited to the needs of each child, the physical limitations — 


can be minimized. 
. q | 


Dorothy L. Vaill 
Supervising Director 


WAN TE Di HEARING IMPATRED PEN PALS 


"Dear Sirs 


I am 17 years old - deaf ~ I am collecting post cards, 
pictures of film actors, stamps and I want to correspond 
with deaf persons in the U.S.A. I can correspond in Polish, 
German and English. Will reply to any letters, from boys or 
girls. 

Signed, 

Elizbieta Ceglarz 
SZCZEC INEK 

til» Zulcouea 61/2 
Poland": 


I this personal request appeared in the NAD Newsletter, Vol. Ay 
No 2, April, 1969, p.7. | 
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SPEECH CORRECTION PROGRAM 


During this spring somester two specific types of evalua- 
tions are planned to be undertaken within the D.C. public 
elementary schools: 


1, Around May Ist, a team of evaluators (i.e., speech 
correctioniate) will go into elementary schools 
heaving "no space" for speech correction service 
this year, and will evaluate, (a) teacher and other 
professional referrals, (b) cases on the waiting 
list and continued active list from June 1968. 

This will enable us to make referrals for summer 
clinic service, and will provide current information 
when we hopefully can again provide service to 

these specific schools, 


2. <A statistical report has been compiled on the 
total number of speech defective cases (active 
list plus waiting list) for each elementary 
school serviced during the fall semester. The 
percentage of speech defectives to the total 
school population is shown on the report. The 
national average for speech defectives needing 
some kind of service is 5% of the total school 
population, The District of Columbia schools 
have shown an approximate 6.5% over several 
years. For schools showing a great variance in 
percentage, (cither very high or very low) an 
evaluation team of correctionists will survey 
the school, There are many reasons for a great 
variance, but if such exists, a school in this 
category may need more service than another 
school with the same enrollment, or the 
situation can be in reverse. 

A statistical report on schools being 
serviced for the second semester will be compiled 
later during this semester, and those schools 
indicating a wide variation in percentage will 
also be surveyed. 


HEARING THERAPY PROGRAM 


The Speech and Hearing Center in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Health have completed the hearing screening 
of specified grades within the D.C. schools. 


Hearing Therapy Program... (continued) 


fi total ot 16,213 pupils were screened in 59 elementary 
schools and four non-public schaols. 


The results of this screening disclosed that 383 pupils 
failed this hearing screening. These children were then 
referred to Gales Audiology Clinic for a more thorough. -« ~ 
audiological examination. 
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TITLE I NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The second semester in the Catholic Schools has been en 
active one, Many new and interesting programs have been launched. 
At Holy Name thé Title I Pupil Personnel workers have initiated 
group activities which help students to succeed academically. 

An example of this is the after school Homework Study Center 
which provides a quiet place to study for about forty students. 
Another such activity is the "Frostig Program" that deals with 
the development of visual perception for thirty-one kindergarten 
and first grade children, A Career Sensitivity Training Class 
has been organized for seventh and eighth grade students to ex= 
plore a variety of occupations and to study the basic elements 
of the career decision-making process. 


Mrs, Mary Alice Brown (Holy Name) has innovated a pilot 
project which will study the lives of Negro Saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the lives of historical and Contemporary 
Afro-Americans who have contributed to the culture of America. 
This project is designed to give the children new inspiration 
and self respect by revealing the dignity and contributions of 
the Afro-American to his country. The ultimate goal of the 
project is the incorporation of Negro History. 


Saints Paul and Augustine.is full of "charm" as spring 
progresses. Twice a week Mrs. Ethel Lee holds self-improvement 
classes for seventh and eighth grade girls, And Mrs. Judith 
Cerruti, Speech Correctionist, conducts a public speaking 
class for the eighth grade students, 


Immaculate Conception has a very interesting sex education 
program for the fifth and sixth graders and Saint Martin boasts 
of a well run voluntcer tutoring program for all levels. The 
tutors arc from the Nowman Club of American University. Some of 
the after school programs at Saint Martin include athletic pro~ 
grams and a drama class conducted by Mr. S. Smith and Mrs. Ethel 
Newman respectively. All of the programs are needed and are 
proving to be beneficial to the children involved. 


ATTEMPT TO OVERCIME THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 


The District of Columbia has a growing Spanish-speaking 
population which appears to be concentrated in the Mt, Pleasant 
area, It is estimated that approximately "6,000 to 12,000 
Spanish-speaking families live in thealistri ct «+ the total 
population may’ be close to 50,000",' An equally large number of 
Spanish-speaking residents live in the Maryland and Virginia - 
suburbs. | tae iit [ 


The biggest problem of the Spanish-speaking community is 
that of making themselves understood in our English-speaking 
society, In an attempt to somewhat alleviate this language 
barrier, the Institute of Modern Languages, under contract to 
the D.C. public school system, is holding evening classes at 
the Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, 16th and Irving Streets, 
N.eW., in order for the foreign-born District resident to attain 
a certain degree of proficiency in English. 


About 275 adults are enrolled in the classes;: however, 
only about 100 (and not the same 100) students are present each 
night. Statistics have disclosed that women outnumber men by 
more than 2 to 1.in attendance but this is because many of the 
men have night jobs. , ae . 


The Institute is also operating a program during the 
regular school day for Spanish-speaking students who are cur- 
rently attending Lincoln Jr, High School, The Institute main- 
tains that the children learn faster if their parents are also 
studying English then both parents and children can practice 
the language at home together. In this way that which has been 
learned receives greater reinforcomont which then results in 
positive carry-over. 


Unfortunately at the end of this‘school year in June 
this program will come to a halt because this project is not 
funded during the summer months, This is unfortunate because a 
gap of three months is apt to cause these people to forget all 
they have learned during the school year. Nonetheless, school 
officials maintain there are no plans to finance the classes 
during the summer months. 


' Jacoby, Susan, "City Helps Tumble Language Barrier", Washington 
Post, Sunday, April. 21, 1969. 


COUNCIL OF ADULT STUTTERERS 


As a result of one year's work, on March 24-28, 1969, 
The Council of Adult Stutters, in cooperation with WRC-TV (NBC) 
presented a series of five video-taped half hour television 
programs about various aspects of stuttering, 


This project represents a rather large undertaking since 
the writing of the scripts, the editing, the casting, the acting, 
and the directing was solely the responsibility of iamateurs"” in 
the field of television entertainment, The scripts were written 
and directed by members of the Council; the "actors" included 
Council members plus other persons who have some affiliation 
with the field of speech correction, All of the work involved 
was undertaken on a voluntéry part-time basis, A great deal of 
time and effort went into this project; however, the Council 
and those connected with the presentation felt that the topic 
of stuttering is an important area of concern that ought to be 
brought to the attention of the layman, 


It is at this time that the Council wishes to publicly 
acknowledge the outstanding contributions made by INEZ BRADLEY 
(Speech Correctionist, D.C. Public Schools), BARRY GUITAR (Speech 
Correctionist, D.C. Public Schools}, DOLORES MINER (Speech 
Correctionist, D.C. Public Schools) and THOMAS NEWMAN (Teacher, 
Backus Jr, High School and husband of ETHEL NEWMAN, Speech 
Correctionist, D.C, Public Schools) which helped to make this 
project a success. 


Future air dates throughout the United States for these 
five programs for the Education Exchange Television Series are 
scheduled as follows: 


New York, N.Y. -- WNBC-TV, Channel 4, May 19-23, 1969, 
6:30 a.m. 


Los Angeles, Calif. -- beh Channel 4, June 16-20, 1969, 
. 730 a,m, 


Chicago, Illinois -- WMAQ-TV, Channel 5, July 14-18, 1969, 
6:30 a.m. 


In the near future, an educational series of material 
on stuttering will be developed as a result of these programs. 
The scripts will be bound -in sequential order and will be 


Council of Adult Stutterers.. (continued) 


accompanied by tape duobings along with 16m films of each helf 
hour progrem. These may be obtained for educationel purposes from: 


The Council of Adult Stutterers 
c/o Speec! and Hearing Clinic 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 20017 


If you have hed (or will have) an opportunity to view any or 
all of the programs, the Council would greetly appreciate receiving 
your comments or questions. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION 
Herman Clifford Memorial Scholarship 


The D.C. Board of Managers has recently voted to establish 
a four-year scholarship at the D.C. Teachers College as a memorial 
tribute to Mr. Herman Clifford, assistant principal at Cardozo 
High School, who wes slain while attempting to prevent a robbery 
at the school's bank. This scholarship is to be awarded to a 
deserving graduate of Cardozo High School. 


Kimball Drama Club 


The Drama Club at Kimball Elementary School is currently a 
very active extra-curricular activity. There are over seventy 
"productive" members, The Club meets every Thursday afternoon 
under the direction of Mrs. Lottie W. Medley, sixth grade teacher 
and Mrs. Sylvia Glenn, Speech Correctionist. So far this school 
year, the Club has presented three highly successful productions. 
At present, the group is looking forward to their spring cx- 
trevaganza == "The Wizard of Oz", 


Ban 1.Q. Tests 


The Los Angeles city school system has recently banned the 
administering of I.Q. tests in the primary grades in an attempt 
to prevent children from being mislabeled as unintelligent be- 
cause of a lenguage disability which might impede a child's 
comprehension of the tests. The wanimous action of the Los 
‘Angeles board of Education wes based on findings that, in some 
cases, classroom performmce of the child is based on the expec- 
tations of his teachers. 
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Studies have indicated that difficulties with I.Q. tests 
are most often experienced by members of minority groups who 
have trouble with English language tests. Other pupils with 
language disabilities have also been similarly penalized, 


This issue received full recognition several months ago 
when the Educational Issues Coordinating Committee, a group of 
Mexican-Americans in east Los Angeles, charged that a good many 
Spanish-speaking children were being assigned low I.Q. scores 
moroly because these children could not adequately read the tests 
which were written in English. 


As a result of a thorough investigation, the Board of 
Education approved the Administratar's plans to notify all cle- 
mentary schools in the system that I,Q, testing in the first and 
second grades would be discontinued. If appropriate tests to 
determine student "academic ability and achievement" are designed 
such tests may be’ administered in the third grade, The adminis— 
tration of reading achievement tests that are required by the 
State will continue va be administered within the first and 
second grades. 


"Operation First-Chance" 


As a result of the adoption of the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Assistance Act (P,L. 90-518), HEW has now developed 
@ new program known as "Operation First-Chance". The prime ob- 
jective of this program is to establish up to 100 iat educa= 
tional programs for handicapped preschoolers. 


Statistics have disclosed that 


although over five million children suffer physical, 
emotional, and mental handicaps, probably less than 
two million currently receive special educational 
services, This situation is especially acute among 
handicapped children of preschool age =~ the time 

most critical for a child's development. Recent 
research indicates that by age four, a child has 
already developed 50 percent of his total intellectual 
capacity as an adult, By age eight, he has attained 
60 percent of his total adult intellectual pia 
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This would indicate that 'the period from birth 
through the early school years is the best time 
to attack. a child's mental and enotional handicaps, '! 
However, specific programs for preschool handicapped 
youngsters are just now getting under way. The reason for this 
educational lag is simply due to a deficit of knowledge con- 
cerning successful approaches to the development of preschool 
programs for the handicapped. And the irony lies in the fact 
that 4t is probably less expensive to channel resources toward 
infancy and early childhood development than to wait and be com- 
pelled to provide more costly services in the later years of the 
handicapped child's life. 


The Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance 
Act authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make grants or 
contracts to public and private nonprofit agencies for the pur- 
poses of establishing and operating experimental education pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded, the hard of hearing, the deaf, 
the speech impaired, the visually handicapped, the seriously 
emotionally disturbed, the crippled, and for others who come 
under the classification of exceptional. 


This new program also attempts to assist parents. This 
aspect of P.L. 90-518 is an acknowledgement of the fact that few 
parents are prepared psychologically as well as financially to 
assune the sole responsibility of care and treatment of a handi- 
capped child. 


One stipulation of this Act is that demonstration pro- 
jects must be coordinated with local school systems in order to 
advance development of successful carly education programs 
throughout the state and neighboring areas, In addition, the 
_ programs should be arranged to serve as a training not only for 
children but also for teachers, speech pathologists and audio-~ 
logists, clinicians, psychologists, physicians, and other 
similarly concerned professional personnel. 


For additional information about the program, write to} 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
Foe wipstaniears 6 Aa AEA 


TnNew Education Program for Handicapped Children May Provide Up 
to 100 Centers in 1969," Washington Sounds, Vol, III, No. 3, 
December 18, 1968. 


fie S 
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National Speech and Hearing Survey 


Colorado State University, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, is conducting a national survey to provide 
a reliable national estimate of the prevalence of speech and 
hearing disorders in public school children. 


The survey has three main purposes: (1) to estimate the 
prevalence of speech and hearing problems among school children; 
(2) to furnish school edministrators with informatiom upon 
which to base their needs for professional service programs for 
speech and hearing handicapped children; and (3) to provide the 
Office of Education with data on which to evaluate requests for 
funds to support future research and professional traineeships 
in speech and hearing, 


Schools participating in this survey were selected by a 
random sampling procedure, It was in this manner that the 
District of Columbia Public Schools were selected to participate, 
Petworth Elementary School, MacFarland Junior High School, and 
Roosevelt Senior High School were the specific schools in which 
the survey was undertaken, The procedure to be followed in each 
sample school was to test 384 students; 32 children from each 
grade level. 


The data is being collected by a team of three evaluators 
in a mobile testing unit. The unit includes two speech testing 
rooms and one specially constructed sound treated room for test- 
ing hearing. This unit moves from school to school, A team 
coordinator preeedes the mobile unit end makes all the final 

arrangements for testing with cach school in the sample, The 
children to be included within the sample are to be sereered for 
speech and hearing behavior on @N individual basis, 


In the speech sercening procodure, articulation efficiency, 
voice characteristics, and fluency of production are to be evalu- 
ated, The speech rooms are equipped with tape recorders, articu- 
lation test equipment, and other supplics necessary for the 
evaluation, 


A pure tone threshold test of auditory function will be 
administered to each child in the hearing test chamber, An 
audiometer with calibration oquipment is installed in the room, 


The first operational phase of this survey began in 
October, 1967, at which time approximately 6,000 children were 
_ seen. According to the director of the program, Dr. Forrest M. 
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Hull of the Colorado State University Department of Hearing and 
Speech Science, "when the national survey is completed in June 
1969, approximately 40,000 school children will have been 
screened in the 48 states," 


Further inquiries about the survey should be addressed to: 


Dr. Forrest M. Hull 

Project Director 

National Speech and Hearing Survey 
Department of Hearing and Speech Science 
Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, Colorado 60521 


Consus of Hearing Impaired Children 


A two-day regional conference on "The Annual Census of 
Hearing Impaired Children" was held at Gallaudet College on 
February 18th and 19th, The purpose of this conference and 
project was to develop procedures for collecting factual data 
on the characteristics of hearing impaired children, It is 
hoped that in the near future a central organization whose sole 
responsibility will be that of collecting data on hearing im- 
paired children will be established. The Speech and Hearing 
Center has becn an active contributor to this project for the 
past three years, 


Educational Opportunities for Hearing Impaired Children 


On Saturday, March 1, all of the administrative and 
supervisory officers and some of the hearing therapists of 
the Speech and Hearing Center attended a one-day workshop 
convened by Dr. John A. Sessions of the Board of Education 
for the purpose of developing significant plans for improving 
the educational opportunities of children with varying degrees 
of hearing loss. The current services and their limitations were 
presented, and the need for more and better services was urged. 
The professional speech and hearing personnel of the Speech and 
Hearing Center are well aware that services to children with 
hearing loss need to be strengthened by better planning, better 
programs, qualified personnel, adequate facilities (equipment 
and space) and cooperation with principals and teachers of the 
non-deafened population, "These children should not be isolated; 
they should be incorporated into the mainstream of education to 
the extent that their capabilities permit." It is hoped that 
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from this conference positive steps will be taken to better 
provide for children with hearing loss. 


Information Center for Parents of Hearing Impaired Children 


The purpose of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf is to promote the teaching of speech and lipreading 
to children who cannot hear, The Washington Counselling Center 
for Parents of Hearing-Impaired children provides information 
and help to familics from the entire Metropolitan Washington 
arca, It meets the needs of these parents to find the best 
possible education for their children and to cope with any other 
special problems that may occur as a result of their immediate 
situation. Dr. William S. Anderson is Chairman of the : 
Professional Advisory Board and Mrs. Robert L. Stern is Chair~ 
man of the Lay Board. The Center is located at the Bell 
Assoeiation headquarters, 1537 - 35th Street, N. W,, Washington, 
D. C. Interested persons are invited to contact them, 


Rubella Epidemic - Past and Future 


Research indicates that there are far more children with 
rubella-caused congenital defects from the 1964 epidemic than was 
previously supposed. Dr, John L. Sever of the Perinatal Re- 
search Branch, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke contends that a large number of such defective children 
are still unrecognized and wnassisted, This situation is par- 
ticularly prevalent for children with rather mild or subtle 
defects such as moderate hearing loss, ‘The unidentified 
children will be entering schools next year, and Ja sufficient 
number of/ special education programs will be needed" in order 
to adequately meet their academic nocds,. 


Unfortunately the rubella epidemic is not a dead issue. 
Medical investigators have reported that a new outbreak of the 
disease is expected in 1970 or 1971. Therefore, the federal 
government and the pharmaceutical industry are racing against 
time in order to develop, license, and put into use an even more 
effective vaccine so that the presupposed epidemic may be cur- 
tailed, The licensing date is expacted to be in the late spring, 
1969, Experts predict that the vaccine will be recommended | 
only for children since effects of the live-virus agent have not 
been thoroughly evaluated in women who might become pregnant 
soon after immunization, Federal health agents are mapping out 
plans for a nationwide immunization campaign, The aim is to 
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vaccinate approximately 50 to 70 million children within a five 
year period. State and local health departments, voluntary 
health organizations, hospitals, and. private physicians will be 
involved in this rubella immunization project, 


Cooration Springboard 


A model for the development of a statewide program to 
identify and provide remedial services to preschool deaf 
children will be demonstrated in nine geographic regions cf 
Indiana, The Indiana Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Health, and Ball State University will assist the project 
through the coordination of their services. An advisory 
committee representing other interested community agencics will 
also participate in program development and evaluation activities. 
Activities will include the identification of preschool hearing 
handicapped children ‘through regional testing and survey programs, 
the provision of an cight-week summer training program for 
teachers of the deaf, and the development of special nursery- 
kindergarten programs for 200 children with severe hearing 
impairments in selected local school communitics, Parental 
counselling will also be provided by the project staff. 


HALLS OF IVY 


University of Maryland 


This is a notice to graduate students in Speech and 
Hearing Science: 


1. Effective immediately, The M.A. thesis requirement 
has been dropped in speech and hearing science, Six 
hours of course work will be substituted and written 


examinations, will be introduced. 


2e You are reminded of the necessity of remaining 


registered continuously when you have applied for 
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candidacy until you receive the degree, You 
may apply for candidacy after you have completed 


twelve semester hours of work. 


Fellowship Program for Teacher Trainers In Early Childhood 


During the academic year 1969-1970 the University of 
Illinois will operate a fellowship program for teacher trainers 
in carly childhood supported by the U.S. Office of Education 
wider the Educational Personnel Development Act. Fellowships 
will be given to students at the masters and doctoral level who 
are prepared to work as teachors' educators in the ficld of 
Early Childhood Education in public schools. . 


For dctailed information and application forms write 
to: Dr. Bernard Spodek, Director, Fellowship Program for Teacher 
Trainers, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


University of Connecticut 


The Graduate School of the University of Connecticut has 
authorized the initiation of a Ph.D. program in specch pathology 
and audiology. The first doctoral students will be admitted in 
September 1969, Inquiries about the new program should be 
directed to Gene R, Powers, Professor and Head, Department of 
Speech, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 06268. 


Fresno Statc College 


Fresno State College now offers a five year program in 
the area of communicative disorders. The four year program 
qualifies a student for the Bachelor of Arts degree within the 
requirements of the school of Arts and Sciences, By taking 
graduate courses an additional year a student can mecot the 
requirements for the State restricted credential in Speech and 
Hearing, standard teaching eredential, the credential for Deaf 
and Severely Hard of Hearing, the certificate of Clinical Com- 
petence in Speech Pathology or Audiology awarded by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, the certificate in the area of 
the Deaf awarded by the Amorican Instructors of tho Deaf, and 
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the Master of Arts degree. Upon completion of the graduate re- 
quirements, a student is qualified for a position in public 
schools, in hospitals, community or private clinics. 


The College has a well cquipped Language, Hearing and 
Speech Clinic on campus to provide ample opportunities for 
clinical practice, The affiliations and opportunitics for outside 
clinical practicum include the Valley Children's Hospital, 
Veteran's Hospital, Grace Community Hospital, Porterville State 
Hospital and Public and Parochial schools. 


The summcr program will run from June 16 ~ July 25 and 
July 28 - August 29, Additional information may be obtained 
from Dr. Adam J, Sortini, Chairman, Communicative Disorders, 
Department of Speech Arts, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California 93726, 


Summer Programs In Speech Pathology and Audiology 

A complete listing of the colleges and universitics that 
are offering courses and/or clinical practicum in. specch, pathology 
and audiology at the graduate level during the summer of 1969 is 
contained in ASHA, Volume Eleven, Number Three, March, 1969, 
pps, 120-123, 

Each ontry lists the name of the school, its address, the 


person to whom further inquiries are to be mailed, and length 
(in wocks) of the summer session(s). 


STUTTERING WORKSHOP 


; b: 1 rt nee ; 
The D, C. Speech and Hearing Association will sponsor a 


Workshop on "Modern Concepts in Stuttering Therapy" on Saturday 
morning, 24 May 1969, to be held at the Main Auditorium on the 
Gallaudet College campus. (Ample free parking is available), 

The Workshop will feature as guest speakers: Robert Mulder, 


Ph.D., Coordinator of the Speech and Hearing Unit, Division of 
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Training Programs, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; 

William Simpkins, Jr., M.A., Supervisor of Speech Pathology, 

Army Audiology and Speech Center, Walter Reed General Hospital; 

and Eugene Walle, Assistant fiotdease ane Director of the Council 

of Adult Stutterers, Catholic University of America, 
Registration for the Workshop begins at $:30 a.m,, and the 

program is planned for 9:00 to 12:00. Refreshments, including 


coffee and sweet rolls will be served, Non-members who are 


interested in membership in the D, C. Speech and Hearing Association 


are especially welcome, 


1969 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF NAHS/ 


The National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies 
(NAHSA) will hold its 1969 Annual Conference in Washington, D.C., 
at the Shoreham Hotel on June 18, 19 and 20, 1969. This meeting 
marks NAHSA's fiftieth year of service to the communicatively 
handicapped, 


The overall program for this Anniversary Conference will 
revolve around the theme of trends in human communication, An 
all inclusive review of the past and present history of hearing, 
speech, and language services is scheduled to be presented which 
will provide a background for discussion of the role of these 
services in the comprehensive health care system of the future, 


Participants in this three-day conference will include 
speech pathologists, audiologists, teachers of the deaf, oto- 
laryngologists, otologists, and persons from other disciplines 
related to the fields of hearing, speech, and language, 


REX V. NAYLOR, chief of speech 
pathology, U.S. Naval Hospital, Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


e You're teaching a new class and 
ask a boy to explain his assignment. 
He starts to answer, then contorts 
his face into a grotesque mask, 
stares miserably out the window, 
and struggles mightily to say a 
simple word like five. If Bob could 
talk freely, he might make remarks 
similar to those two other teen-agers 
made to a speech pathologist about 
their stuttering: 

“The stuttering is easier to con- 
trol than the fear.” 

“I’m the judge, jury, executioner 
—and the crime.” 

Fear, guilt, self-punishment—can 
you as a teacher do something to 
rescue youngsters like Bob from 
harboring such self-defeating feel- 
ings? If you understand what stut- 
tering is all about, the answer is yes. 

We sometimes notice that these 
children who make such a struggle 
of talking make unreasonable de- 
mands of themselves, especially 
with regard to their speech. It may 
even reach the point where Bob 
tells himself, in effect, “If I can’t 
say it right, I won't say it at all.” 

As we talk, most of us blunder 
along calmly, repeating, hesitating, 
backing and filling, and then going 
ahead with what we have to say— 
usually not even aware of these 
normal disfluencies which occur in 
the daily speech of all of us. Not so 
with the person who stutters. When 
he hears disfluencies in his speech, 
or even anticipates them, the alarm 
bells ring, he tenses himself to fight, 
and in doing so multiplies his diffi- 
culties. In Wendell Johnson’s whim- 
sical phrase, he hesitates to hesitate. 

In large measure, Bob’s twisted 
face, the way he gasps or holds his 
breath, or repeats the first sound of 
a word five or ten times, are his 
battle to control his breaks in 
fluency and to hide them from his 
listeners. The irony is that this very 
struggle to hide his disfluencies 
literally becomes the stuttering. 
Where disfluency exceeds what we 
accept as normal (and a speech 
pathologist ought to help make that 
decision), it is much healthier to 
keep the problem out in the open 
where it can stay in perspective. 


The Child Who Stutters 


mistakes that are a natural, neces- 
sary part of the learning process. 


As long as Bob hates himself in 
the act of talking, he will probably 
approach human contacts with 
mixed feelings of hunger for accept- 
ance and fear of rejection. The 
more you and others seek him out 
and listen calmly and matter-of- 
factly while he stutters, the more 
reassurance he should feel that he 
can be liked just as he is. 

Once the urge to conceal gets 
under way, the child has unwittingly 
committed himself to a process of 
learning how not to learn. He con- 
trives to dodge the very experiences 
he needs to mold his behavior 
gradually into something more ac- 
ceptable. Especially in the area of 
speech, and perhaps in other activi- 
ties, too, the person who stutters 
often develops an exaggerated in- 
tolerance for making mistakes—the 


The person who stutters needs 
practice in making mistakes, rather 
than practice in talking smoothly, 
since he knows quite well how to 
talk smoothly and does so a high 
percentage of the time. He needs to 
convince himself, by experience, 
that he can and should continue to 
move forward in spite of the errors 
in his speech, that he needs to leave 
behind once and for all the conflict 
so clearly evident in his going-ahead- 
holding-back way of talking. 

With help, Bob can give up the 
misleading goal of trying not to 
stutter, and concentrate instead on 
the real job—that of gradually ham- 
mering his stuttering into something 
more nearly resembling normal dis- 
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fluency. He can do this only while 
stuttering. As he learns to risk put- 
ting himself before the world just 
as he is, without apology, he begins 
te accomplish something even more 
important than the ability to re- 
shape his contorted way of speak- 
ing. He begins to create the social 
world he wished he could discover. 

Thus the treatment of stuttering 
is a bootstrap operation by which 
the individual gradually discovers 
that he is largely responsible for 
the way others regard him. But as 
Johnson once said, “It takes two to 
stutter.” The second person in the 
equation, the listener, can do much 
to undo stuttering by changing the 
way he responds to the person who 
does it. You, as Bob’s teacher, are 
one of the most important listeners 
he will encounter. How you react 
can affect him deeply. 

We're talking mainly about the 
child or adolescent who knows he 
stutters, the one you will most 
often encounter in the classroom. 
For the child who’s just beginning 
to stutter but does it with no signs 
of struggle or who shows little or 
no apparent concern, we try to use 
indirect methods. We tend to work 
primarily through the child’s par- 
ents (since this child will usually be 
a preschooler), trying to help them 
resolve tensions or conflicts that 
seem to precipitate stuttering, but 
doing nothing to call the child’s 
attention to his way of talking. 

When a child like this shows up 
in the classroom, you will want to 
convey your support indirectly. 
Your own calm, unhurried manner 
is important, not only for its impact 
on the child, but for how it in- 
fluences the reactions of other chil- 
dren in the classroom. As you dis- 
play warm, outgoing attitudes and 
an easy verbal give-and-take with 
those around you, you may contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the speech of 
the child who stutters if you can 
draw him into the conversational 
circle. If he finds in you only friend- 
ly acceptance whether he talks 
freely or stumbles over his words, 
he may be able to lose his dawn- 
ing apprehension about speaking. 


Whether the problem is in this 
primary stage or has developed into 
the secondary stuttering you ob- 
serve in Bob, you can see why it is 
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important for you, the child’s par- 
ents, and the speech clinician to 
work together—first, to define the 
problem clearly, then to work out a 
coordinated plan to help. 

In the early years, prompt action 
can prevent a child from clinging to 
the bad feelings that often go with 
stuttering. When a child’s concern 
about speaking is firmly planted 
and he is already beginning to hold 
a distorted view of himself and his 
world—as in the case of Bob— 
then you can help directly and with- 
out evasion. 

There is no point in ignoring 
Bob’s evident anxiety about taking 
part in classroom routines. Help 
him express his apprehension and 
decide how to handle it. The con- 
spiracy of silence that oftefi sur- 
rounds stuttering is one of the 
conditions that keep it going. 

You and the speech clinician 
ought to plan your strategy to- 
gether before involving Bob. You 
might begin to talk to Bob alone 
about his stuttering. Then you can 
bring one or two of his classmates 
into the discussion. You can find 
out whether Bob would prefer to 
be called on in alphabetical order in 
the classroom; he’ll probably ask 
to be called on at random, early in 
the hour, to avoid some of the 
mounting tension of waiting. Per- 
haps he will prefer that you keep 
direct questions to a minimum and 
invite remarks from anyone in the 
class instead. That way he can set 
his own pace. One of the goals of 
these encounters is simply to give 
Bob a chance to talk, to help break 
through any self-imposed isolation. 

As soon as the time seems ripe 
(and again with the agreement of 
both the speech clinician and Bob), 
you can introduce the subject of 
stuttering in the classroom. First 
you may want to make a casual 
comment or two yourself after Bob 
has recited. Then you may decide 
to invite questions from the class; 
and finally, with a forewarning each 
time to Bob, you may ask him on 
different occasions to tell a little 
about how he is working on his 
speech, to demonstrate the differ- 
ent ways he stutters, to explain 
how other people sometimes react 
in ways that aren’t helpful, and to 
tell some things the listeners can 
do to help. 


Without singling Bob out too 
much, you will find numerous ways 
to draw him casually into more 
verbal give-and-take in the class- 
room: taking sides in a debate; 
counting and announcing the vote 
in a class election; serving on the 
party committee; practicing intro- 
ductions, reporting back as part of 
a group of two or three on some 
aspect of a field trip. Probably the 
best activities at first are those that 
do not focus too much attention on 
him and what he says but that 
make him part of a lively and inter- 
ested group. A good approach is to 
look first for the kind of speaking 
he does with least difficulty and 
then build from there. 


Since stuttering is very much a 
problem of fear, lead—don’t push 
—the child who stutters. Forcing 
him to recite is unnecessary cruel- 
ty, but pointedly skipping him day 
after day is not going to help his 
morale much, either. While you are 
helping him discover that talking 
can be a happy adventure, don’t 
neglect the opportunity to help him 
develop other social skills—abilities 
that will bring him closer to other 
people without making unusual de- 
mands on his speech and that will 
offer still other means for breaking 
out of the solitary confinement he 
sometimes creates for himself. 

Variations in stuttering are rather 
common. A sudden increase in fre- 
quency or severity probably does 
not signal a permanent change for 
the worse. More than likely, it in- 
dicates that the youngster is tem- 
porarily upset by something. Where 
necessary, you may find ways to 
ease the tension, but don’t offer. 
sympathy to the child who seems 
ready for a little more toughening. 
Instead, cheer him on with a com- 
ment such as, “That’s great. You're 
really wrestling with it now. Keep 
going.” 

Be ready when the clinician asks 
Bob to stutter on purpose. He may 
even ask him to exaggerate and pro- 
long his stuttering in order to give 
himself more time to change the 
unnecessary things he does, such as 
blinking his eyes, holding his 
breath, or jamming his tongue 
against the roof of his mouth. 

The goal, remember, is not to stop 
stuttering; it’s not even to stutter 
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less frequently. Your advice to Bob 
, might be quite literally, “Stutter 
more. Stutter until you are calm. 
Stutter until you are relaxed. Stut- 
ter until you can shape the stutter- 
ing into normal disfluency, until the 
impulse to stutter is gone.” 

Out of this approach, Bob should 
gradually gain increasing _ self- 
respect, single-mindedness, and the 
peace of mind that comes with 
giving up the pretense of fluency 
and saying instead, “Yes, I stutter 
and I’m doing something about it.” 
Out of it, too, comes an increasing 
desensitization of the alarm system 
that triggers anxiety, embarrass- 
ment, and more stuttering. 

In view of Bob’s struggles he, 
and we, must feel at times that he 

is in the grip of some mysterious 
force and that he can no more con- 
trol his stuttering than he can slow 
the rate of his heartbeat. But ex- 
perience in the speech clinic soon 
proves that this is not the case. The 
person who stutters can modify his 
siuttering, intensify it, prolong it, 
shorten it, pound it into a new 
shape as if it were a piece of clay. 
And though it may not be easy, he 
can—indeed, must—also change the 
emotional turmoil that often goes 
with stuttering, for otherwise the 
job will be only half finished. 

Don’t try to evoke deep-seated 

feelings that don’t exist, but Bob 
may need an outlet for pent-up 
frustrations. At times he may envy 
the smoothly flowing speech of 
others and think bitterly, “Why do 
I have to be this way?” He can be 
guided to hate his habit of running 
away and to resent his fears with- 
out hating himself as a person or 
giving in to a feeling of helpless- 
ness. He can discard the cringing 
attitude that may have tempted him 
to approach people as if to say, 
“Please like me.” 

“Mild” stuttering may indicate 
| denial, refusal to deal directly with 
the problem. The person for whom 
stuttering is most traumatic is 
| often the one who works hardest to 
keep it under cover. His battles are 
| fought in secret, and he is most 
upset when the effort to conceal 
breaks down and the stuttering 
shows through in spite of his des- 
perate struggle to hide it. Thus, it 
does no good to participate in his 
sometimes ridiculous and pathetic 


masquerade that he does not stut- 
ter, or at least that if he only tries 
hard enough, he won't. 

You can help Bob make the dis- 
tinction between a Stutterer and a 
person who sometimes stutters. 
The latter may also drive a car, 
excel at mathematics, and play a 
great game of tennis. A Stutterer 
never does any of these other 
things, all he does is stutter. 


What are some of the things you 
might be tempted to do which 
would only make it harder for the 
person who stutters? 

¢ Don't wait for him to finish a 
word. Run to the rescue and say it 
for him; that way he’ll know what 
a sympathetic person you are. (But 
he'll nefer know whether he could 
have said it without your help.) 

* Tell him to slow down and take 
it easy. (He’s heard that one only 
3,714 times before, so this time it 
might work.) 

* Tell him to take a deep breath 
before he talks. (Do you?) 

* Tell him to think about what he 
wants to say before he says it (Yes, 
shouldn’t everybody? But chances 
are more than good that he knows 
precisely what he wants to say.) 

¢ Tell him to snap his fingers or 
pause or tap with his foot or say 
“Uh” before “difficult” words or 
count to five or talk in time with a 
metronome. (All of these should be 
very helpful in raising his anxiety 
level by letting him know in a sub- 
tle way that you can’t stand to 
listen to stuttering.) 

¢ Praise him to the skies when- 
ever he talks without stuttering. 
(Now he knows for sure you'll 
nMever praise him for trying to 
wrestle openly with his stuttering 
until he can master it; now he 
knows how you feel when he does 
stutter, and he’ll work harder than 
ever to keep it under cover.) 

How can you decide when to pro- 
tect Bob from competition with his 
classmates and when to encourage 
him to dive into the fray? The 
teacher who overprotects feeds the 
child’s tendency to pull into his 
shell. True, the child who stutters 
severely needs a little sheltering, 
but he also needs the bracing sup- 
port of continual challenge. 

That challenge, carefully geared 
to what he is ready to handle, says 


in effect that others feel no special 
urgency to shelter him (we all need 
some sheltering), that they have 
confidence in his ability to fight his 
own battles, that they are willing to 
risk seeing him “fail,” since that 
“failure” will surely be a partial 
success if only because he was bold 
enough to make the attempt. The 
slow shaping of character and cour- 
age 1s more fundamental than are 
the daily ups and downs. 

As you set out to help Bob de- 
velop a new set of attitudes, you 
might take inventory of your own 
feelings. Can you listen to him with- 
out betraying impatience or un- 
easiness? Can you calmly look him 
in the eye as he struggles? Do you 
feel a surge of pity that shows in 
your face and that moves you to 
shield him from normal competi- 
tion? Do you yield to the tempta- 
tion to supply the needed word? 
Are you afraid of doing something 
that will make the stuttering 
worse? Are you afraid the other 
children might “pick it up’’? 

Consider whether you can afford 
to admit to some of the irritation 
that stuttering creates for the lis- 
tener, while at the same time you 
learn a little better how frustrating 
it can be for Bob. Perhaps you can 
say to him, “Stuttering does get in 
the way, doesn’t it? I'll have to ad- 
mit it gets under my skin some- 
times. But I really admire you for 
keeping the problem out in the 
open like this where you can work 
on it. Keep up the good work.” 

You’re saying to Bob, in effect, 
“Better that we should suffer this 
minor irritation together than that 
you should continue developing 
self-destructive attitudes. Better 
that we should climb this molehill 
before it becomes a phony moun- 
tain.” 

Stuttering is shaped by those 
who do it and by those who listen 
to it. How do you respond to the 
person who stutters? @ 


*Reprinted by permission of 
Dr. Rex V.. Naylor and Teday's 
Education, the NEA Journal, 
Copyright 1968 by the 
National Education Assoc- 
iation of the United States, 
All Rights Reserved. 
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The preceding article appears in this issuoc of THE 

VOICE BOX with the permission cf the author, Dr. Rex V. Naylor, 
in hopes that after reading this selection those persons who are 
actively engaged in speech correction with childven who stutter 
would kindly forward their comments about the article to him, 
Dr, Naylor is greatly interested in learning whether or not you 
find any of the ideas suggested in the article useful in your 
work, Please forward your comments to: 

Dr. Rex V. Naylor 

Chief, Speech Pathology © 

Building 7 

United States Naval Hospital 


Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
Phone Number: 295-0158 
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On Sunday afternoon, May 4, 1969, The Alexander Grahan 
Bell Association, under the patronage of Mrs. Ralph W. Yarborough 
and Mrs. John G. Tower, will hold a benefit concert for the 
Washington Counselling Center for Parents of Hcaring Impaired 
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Children, The concert is to be held at Constitution Hall, at 3 p.m. 


Van Cliburn is scheduled to be the guest performer. Inquiries 
concerning tickets and benefit jnformation may be obtained by 
calling 338-2699. . 
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THE SCHOLAR'S CORNER. 


Malloy, S. M.,. Sister’Mary Daniel, Classroom Correction of 
Articulatory Defects. Unpublished Master's “dissertation, 
Catholic University of America, 1957. 

“The purpose of this study was to de termine if minor 
Penctibnat! aulator? defects could be Huge "efficiently 
and effectively" by the classroom teacher within the normal 
classroom setting. The author of this etudy felt a definite 
need for this. specific type of research because there is not only 
an absence of ieee ved Enoch programs , but also a lack of 
trained speech therapists within the Catholic parochial schools. 
Because of the paucity of personnel within this area of speciali- 
zation it goes without saying that along with everything else, 
the classroom teacher is responsible for "teaching the. techniques 
and skills of good speech and. . , trying to cope with and cor- 
rect the speech defects encountered in the course of daily 
teaching . .. ." The study therefore attempts to demonstrate 
that the classroom teacher with a basic training in speech cor- 
rection can confidently undertake the hone bivepeeen education, 
especially "the correction of minor aribAteeuabons defects which 
constitute the majority of speech defects among school children", 
The author further contends that if the classroom teacher would 
attempt to undertake some facet of speech assistance with the so- 
called "minor cases" then some type of speech corrective help 


would be made available to all children with defective speech, 
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The Scholar's Corner ... (continued) 


especially since many of these minor speech cases have been denied 
structured speech correction due to the degree of severity of 

the existing problem. A similar situation exists where the 

actual absence of a qualified speech correctionist within the 
physical atmosphere of the school is the cause for no speech 
correction services being made available to any of the children, 
devoid of the extent of the existing problem, Therefore, this 
study purports to "help and encourage" the classroom teacher in 
two ways: (1) by demonstrating that "minor functional articulatory 
disorders can be corrected under ordinary classroom conditions"; 
and (2) by presenting some actual lesson plans that can be used 
effectively in the classroom situation, 

The author includes some very explicit definitions for the 
terms "functional" and "articulatory defects", She then proceeds 
to present the reader with a very detailed and extremely meaning- 
ful explanation of the functionability of "speech therapy" within 
the classroom on both an individual and group basis. 

In order to prove or disprove the validity of the hypothesis 
of this study, the author proceeded to test the speech of sixty 
teacher-referred pupils in seven parochial schools in the 
District of Columbia, On the basis of the results of this 
speech screening, twenty first grade children with minor 
articulatory defects were given a series of ten lessons by a 


classroom teacher under classroom conditions for the purpose of 


The Scholar's Corner ... (continued) 


determining whether or not these minor functional articulatory 
defects could be corrected in a classroom situation, Before the 
lessons panei each child was given an initial speech test; some- 
time during the course of the lessons the children were given 
individual audiometric tests; at the end of the ten structured 
lessons (which are contained within the appendices of this thesis) 
a final speech test (identical to the one given in the beginning) 
was administered to each participating child. 

According to the author, the findings of this study 
demonstrated that a group of twenty (or twenty-five) children 
with minor articulation defects could be taught "efficiently and 
effectively" as an entire group or class, "The conditions under 
which the teaching would actually take place would be the same 
conditions under which the teaching in this study was done -- 
classroom situation, ‘classroom teacher', classroom techniques." 

Aside from the excellent presentation and recording of 
the actual mechanics involved in this master's project, I felt 
that this thesis had an extremely valid and noteworthy finding to 
report and that was 

One therapist could give a number of classroom 
teachers a basic course in the methods of speech cor- 
rection. Children having minor articulatory defects 

could be taught in large groups by these teachers, 

leaving the trained therapist free to handle the more 

serious speech cases. Such an arrangement, the details 

of which would have to be worked out in each specific 


situation, would provide help for many children who 
are now neglected, 


The Seholar's Corner ... (continued) 


Not only is this a good example of a well-constructed 
and well written research project but also it is a thesis 
which presents a very noteworthy and thought-provoking topic for 
conjecture, whose findings have disclosed some very important 
results worthy of some serious consideration, 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Safeway Stores, Inc.y recently announced the formation 
of a Consumer Education Department for the Washington Division. 
According: to Mr. Basil M, Winstead, Division Manager and Vice 
President of Safeway Stores, Inc., the purpose of this Depart- 
ment is to assist schools and various organizations in educating 
consummers in the wiso expenditure of money. At present this 
pilot program operates solely within the District of Columbia 
Public School System but rapid extension into the surrounding 
metropolitan arca appears likely, with eventual expansion %to 
cover the entire United States. 


Mrs, Evelyn C. Backer, Consumer Consultant, works with 
the District of Columbia public junior and senior high schools 
providing classroom demonstrations regarding basic principles 
of food economics, nutrition, and food dollar budgeting. Store 


demonstrations and tours of the vast Safeway plant are scheduled. 


Today the consumer wants to know what he is getting for 
his dollar. The time to learn shopping techniques is at the 
school-age level. In addition to audio-visual aids and vocabu- 
lary building for the market place; there are excellent flip 
beards with the theme, "Wise Use of the Food Dollar". Mrs. 
Backer states that the colorful materials possess many poss1- 
bilities for use in speech correction procedures. 


For further information, pleass contact Mrs. Catherine 
M. Leidecker,. 
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Students come to school to learn, And what is more basic 
to all education than a solid grasp of standard English? To 
read well and write effectively presupposes a fundamental con- 
trol of language and speech, Lacking this, a child is denied 
the full possibilities of education, social mobility, and job 
opportunity. | 


It is a truism that we accept the child as he is. But 
should we leave him there? Should we not accept the child and 
his present speech patterns but also lead him forward by pro- 
viding him with wider.opportunities through knowledge and facility 
in the use of standard English? 


All peoples in our country use dialects native to their 
regions, but the one commonbinding pattern, used by most of the 
educated persons, is Standard American English. Failure to ac- 
quire this pattern leads to failure in reading, possible learning 
disabilities, difficulty in communicating with other groups, 
barriers to careers, and isolation from the mainstream of society. 


The classroom teacher is the overall source of learning 
for the student, but more and more it is being realized that 
the student needs and welcomes the help of "specialists", It 
has been proven that if a specific time is provided to focus 
on speech itself, to practice listening skills, and to gain 
facility in communication, rather than creating a harmful or 
damaging situation the child actually benefits from such 
exposure, and in so doing, he then becomes better equipped for 
the competitive world of reality. In this instance, the child 
absorbs formal English -- the language of school and learning—— 
while. his original dialect is still available for informal 
USC. 


The Speech and Hearing Center maintains a flexible pro- 
gram based upon the needs evidenced within a particular school, 
In gerieral, these observable needs usually include the develop- 
ment of listening skills, awareness of the spoecch mechanism and 
its use, practice in the production of speech sounds, attention 
to the sowid of the voice itself, and the enlistment of the 
teacher in an active program of speech awareness and growth. 


Catherine M. Leidecker 
Assistant Director 
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WHY DC WE TEACH SPEECH TC CHILDREN ? * 


We know that some day they must apply for a job, and we 
know that on that day their ability and intelligence will be 
estimated partially on the basis of speech patterns. So we 
teach speech to broaden employment opportunities. 

We know that children need an education in order to function 
effectively as citizens of a democracy, We also know that much 
of the quality of their education will depend on their ability 
to read and recent research indicates a strong correlation between 
the ability to read and speech patterns used by the child. So 
we teach speech to facilitate reading, 

We know that the purpose of speaking is communication, We 
also know that the speech patterns which many children bring to 
school with them are adequate only for communication with a small 
part of the population, So we teach speech to facilitate 
communication with more of the population. 

What we teach to children as "good speech" is really 


standard speech or cultivated American English", Kenyon and 


* This is the introduction to the handbook entitled Toward Better 
Speech in the Classroom which was compiled by the following 
committee of D.C. public school speech correctionists: Frankie J, 
Allen, Andrea H, Beck, Claire Calvert, Barbara Johnson, Bette K, 
Freeman, Mariam R. Pockross, Brenda S, Valentine, Frances Thornton, 
Jacqueline Unger, Loretta K, Young, and Marion T. Reddick, Assistant 
Director, This handbook was printed by the Speech and Hearing 
Center in the early spring of 1966, 
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Spotlight... (continued) 


Knott, foremost authorities on American pronunciation, recognize 
three main regional divisions of standard speech, e.g. northern, 
southern and eastern as well as several subdivisions such as 
southeastern, etc. Thus the word "standard" really means 
"regional standard". Washington belongs to the southern area, 
and the speech of a native of Washington will probably be 
southern standard, Of course, the speech of children who have 
come to Washington from other areas will, and should, reflect 
the standard speech of their area, Some confusion exists 
regarding the difference between "southern" or "northern" accents 
and southern or northern standard speech. Detailed analysis of 
a specific regional pattern can be found in any good phonetics 
text. It will suffice it to say that any speech which is 
characterized by vowel distortions, missing or distorted 
endings, or sound substitutions can be considered substandard. 
The process of teaching "standard speech" is often called 
specch improvement. However, speech improvement is more than 
just the teaching of standard speech, Speech improwment can 
be defined as "systematic instruction in oral communication 
which is designed to develop the communication abilities of 
children, thus enabling all of them to be capable of using 
standard speech and of expressing their ideas effectively." 
This definition implies that the child will be taught the 


assentials of standard specch and will then practice as he has 
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Spotlight .. (continued) 


been taught in various structured situations. For example, 

he will be taught how to produce the "ths he will practice 
saying words which contain the sound; then he will be given the 
opportunity to use these words in a spedifically structured 
speech situation, Finally, he will be given the opportunity 

to use the sound correctly in spontaneous situations. Speech 
improvement is not the teaching of grammar, nor is it a subject 
to be studied from a book. In order to Teaee to speak well, 
the child must practice speaking, 

What should the classroom teacher do to improve the speech 
of her children? Sometimes, the teacher will seek help from the 
building speech correctionist. In that case, the classroom 
teacher need only to listen and react to the speech correctionist's 
demonstration lesson, provide additional structured opportunities 
for practice (some of which will be suggested by the speech 
correctionist) and enforce the use of newly acquired skills 
during the communication process in the classroom. When the 
speech correctionist is not available, then the classroom 
teacher must carry out the program alone. The classroom.teacher 
will need to: 


1. Evaluate_the speech of her class to determine how 
fond if_/ it varies from standard speech. 


‘2. Provide structured opportunities for drill and 
practice of new skills. 


3. Teach systematic lessons as necessary to enable 
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Spotlight ..(continued) 


the children to use standard speech. 


4. Enforce the use of new skills in classroom 
communication, 


OUTSTANDING YOUNG MAN OF AMERICA 


Albert T. Pimentel, Executive Director of the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf, Washington, D.C., has been selected 
one of the "Outstanding Young Men of America" and his name will 


appear in the 1969 edition of Outstanding Young Mcn of America. 


Qutstanding Young Mon of America is a project of the 
Outstanding Americans. Foundation, a non-profit foundation 


honoring prominent young Americans. A Board of Advisory Editors 
selects the young men to be included. The 1969 edition of the 
book is scheduled for publication in May. 


Since 1967, Albert Pimentel has been Executive Director 
of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, 2025 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The Registry, operating under a federal 
grant to the National Association of the Deaf, is concerned with 
the setting up of a nation-wide listing of persons with and 
without hearing who interpret for deaf individuals in legal, 
educational, cultural and other settings. The program also 
assists in the training of personnel who desire to become 
interpreters for the deaf, 


Prior to his present position, Mr, Pimentel was a school 
psychologist at the Tennessce School for the Deaf, and a lecturer 
in psychology at the University of Tennessee. He has also been 
an educational specialist at tho Porterville, California State 
Hospital and a teacher at the Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf, Baton Rouge. 


Mr. Pimentcl igs a member of the Professional Workers 
with the Adult Deaf, of which he’ is National Treasurer; the 
National Association of the Deaf, of which he is a Board member; 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Association; and the Alpha Sigma 
Pi Fraternity. 
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OP NL ON} P-L BAe 
by 
Barry Guitar 

In every school Some teacher is convinced that the speech 

correctionist has an extremely "favorable! position. Jt seems 
. to such a teacher that the suena oni irer: you work with, the 
"easier" your-job must be. Other teachers better understand the 
nature of the correctionist's work— that what it lecks oe numbers 
of students it makes i foe in more precise and skillfull dealing 
with smaller groups. Puneet as the jobs are, someone is al- 
weys comparing them, Nowhere is comparison more invited than where 
there are separate pay scales which indicates a salary difference 
between the public school classroom.teacher and the public school 
speech, correctionist. Do they deserve it? 
GINA HIRSCH: 

"Difforent saleries ole be epee raeee therapists had 
Master's degrees. If the therapist had more education than the 
classroom teacher /i.e. a higher degree _/ then, the therapist 
would deserve higher pay. Cf course I personally would love to 
get more money, but if I look at it objectively I can't say the 
therapist with Master's degree deserves more than the teacher 
with the Master's, -Although you can't closely compare therapy 
end classroom teaching, it seems the therapist gets a break by 
having less homework and not so much pressure from so many 
children at fone time_/" 

DELORES MINER: 

"At first glance it looks like the therapist has more special- 
ized knowledge than the teacher and would deserve more money. 

But the teacher has specialized knowledge, too, and to pay the 
theravist more would be fair only if she had additional education 


ét the Mester's level. 


Classroom teachers are really doing a fantastic job and the 
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Opinion Please (continued) 


therapist probably works no harder if she is /servicing / just one 
school, However, when the therapist has three schools, the work 
load is /greater 7, Even though the therapist works with smaller 
groups, she must always be workine at full tilt, completely in- 
volved all the time, unlike the teacher who may be able to put on 
@ record or let a class read when she is tired, Although the 
therepist has the reward of seein: such cases as children with de- 
layed speech make much progress, she must bear the frustration of 
lateral lispers who cen go on lisping forever. It balances out." 


MARY GILLIAM: 


"Tf there were to be a‘salery difference it would be fair only 
if the therapist had more education. The speech therapist works 
at least as hard as the classroom teacher, although I've heard. 
teachers say "Boy they /i.e. the speech correctionists / have it 
made... they don't have thirty-five children." Our job requires 
special skills in individualized /therepeutic_/ instruction such 
as excercises for the lip end tongue and building self-confidence, 
etc. In many ways the therapist works harder than the classroom 
teacher, for example, periods are shorter, therefore it is nec- 
essary to stop and start a new routine more often...." 


CHERRIE WILLIAMS : 


"T used to work in South Carolina where the therapists were 
paid more, although a little of that "extra" went for travel from 
school to school. Classroom teachers probably didn't know we were 
paid more; they never said anything about it. I feel that with 
the Mester's degree we deserve more pay." | 


In addition, speech therapy is e paramedical field end courses, 
therefore, are considerably harder. Being in a classroom would 
drive me mad, but our work is tough because it's a constant thing. 
We have classes back to back without a let-wo. And classroom 
teachers don't have to put up with a room five feet wide without 
cheirs in it! But classroom teachers are very co-operative. 

They know what I'm doing and they help me get it done. 


Pee test See SFersesoHe see eceeaH OHHH es Hee eKeseeeeseeeseesoeeeeeese®e 


_MEMORTAL PRESENTATION 


On March 27, 1969, a wall plaque in memory of R. Edwin Shutts, 
Ph.D, was presented to the Army Audiology end Speech Center,Forest 
Glen Section of Walter Reed Army Medical Center. Dr. Shutts was 
one of the founders and an active member of the D.C. Speech and 
Hearing Association, Following the memorial presentation an open 
house was held for the nembers of the D.C. Speech and Hearing 
Association. ; 
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a IN THE BOOKCASE 
ee 


Lenneberg, Eric H., "Understanding Language Without Ability 
to Speak: A Case Report," Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (December 1962), pp. 419-425. 


Infants random babbling is generally considered to play 
& major role in the acquisition and development of language. 
However, this study, along with other similar clinical 
material, causes psychologists and speech authorities to 
review the theoretical formulations concerning the role of 
babbling and echoic responses which are supposed to be necessary 
for the acquisition of language and to further review the 
relationship between understanding and speaking a specific 
language. 

The case in question is a child who is “typical of a 
large group of children with deficits in their motor execution 
of language skills but who can understand language even in the 
total absence of articulation." He is an 8-year-old boy who 
has a congenital disability for the acquisition of motor speech 
skills (anarthria) which, however, has not impaired his ability 
to understand language, 

A very complete and precise medical history of pre- 
natal and post-natal conditions was included within the article. 
The family history, which was also extremely explanatory, was 
noncontributory. Physical and laboratory examinations were 
undertakén when the child was first brought to a neurological 
service, with the chief complaint as "failure to develop speech." 
The child was then 3 years and 9 months of age. Psychological 
tests have been administered periodically. At his most recent 
test, no evidence of "organic deficits" was obtained although 
some immaturity in his drawing was noted. The author further 
noted that the child is slightly retarded in his mental 
development, but the "deficit is definitely in the educable 
range and cannot explain his inability to speak." And from 
the patient's first visit to the clinic it had been obvious 
that he had a normal and adequate understanding of spoken 
language. , 

The hospital's clinical diagnosis "does not explain the 
absence of motor speech." The two most common causes for the 
deficit, "peripheral deafness and severe emotional disturbance," 
were readily ruled out on clinical evidence. Some authorities 
would classify this patient as having "congenital or develop- 
mental motor aphasia." However, Lenneberg is not in favor of 
this classification on "terminological grounds." He then 
goes on to very admirably explain his interpretation of 
"aphasia." He feels that the most important reason for 
rejecting the term "aphasia" for cases such as the one sighted 
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Bookease .. (continued) 


is that aphasia has traditionally been applied to "cortical 


and sub-cortical lesions." The present case, however, gives 
every indication of "an five aes: on a lower level, probably 
mesencephalic . . ." 

The case reported Bore clearly indicated that "hearing 
oneself babble is not a necessary factor in the acquisition of 
understanding." However, there is clear evidence that Spee 
is ever present in the absence of understanding. 

In conclusion, this case, along with the language deficit 
in certain Mongoloids, clearly shows that babbling (i.e., 
hearing oneself talk) and imitation are neither sufficient nor 
necessary factors in the acquisition of grammar and since the 
motor skills alone are never shaped into "speaking without 
grammar" (i,e., parroting without understanding) the author 
concludes that the present theories are inadequate, 

My over-all impression of this article can: be summed up 
in one word -- excellent! The manner in bina 5 the case report 
was presented was perhaps one of the most uctsitled and 
informative histories thet 1 have had tue Sick ‘tunity + 
read thusfar, The fact Shit the author did not use a pnoett 
deal of highly technical. and/or medical terminology was another 
outstanding feature of this article. The style in which the 


material is presented porwits the reader to assimilate and 
absorb the information +rith case and PENCY « But I believe 
that the mogit outstanding feature of this article is the fact 


that such an excellent and all-conclusive coverage of a Peper 
Streit should appear in a | journal of psychology! 


Magary, James F,, and Eichorn, John R. (ed.), The Exceptional 
Child, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 

The emphasis of this text is on the "child who has a 
handicap" rather than on the "handicapped child", because ~ 
the editors believe that it is the INDIVIDUALITY of each child 
who is exceptional that requires stress.. This text further 
spHe esate that children who are exceptional often have 
handicaps whose treatment requires "multiple" understanding. 
Therefore, there are many chapters within this text which could 


be directly applicable to the "child who has a handicap." 


Bookcase .. (continued) 


The educator of today can no longer be an expert on all 
aspects aptauee tian Hurrah! This text is therefore a co~- 
operative endeavor--this text is comprised of writings of 
specialists in education, psychology, social work, and medicine. 
The editors fecl that the common bond of the various selections is 
that each contributes to our better understanding of children 
who are exceptional, 

One chapter within this book is devoted to the child 
who is culturally handicapped and another chapter to the child 
who is educationally retarded, The editors are of the opinion 
that these two groups of children are often omitted from survey 
courses in the area of exceptional children, And the editors 
feel that these children require special consideration. 

One limitation of a book of this kind is the inevitable 
lack of uniformity in the frame of reference, style, and 
vocabulary of different writers, The editors have therefore 
prefaced each chapter and each selection with material aimed 
at providing continuity and clarification. 

Criteria used in selecting the materials included within 
this text were as follows: (1) competent expression of an 
important view or trend in education, rehabilitation, or 
psychology of exceptional children; (2) contributions to the 
classroom teacher's understanding of exceptional children; (3) 


clarity, brevity, and other stylistic considerations. 


Bookease ,. (continued) 


For a large number of reasons--philosophical, 
scientific, technological, educational--our society 

has been shifting from a 'back room' conception 

of. the handicapped, is moving out of a 'parking 

lot! attitude toward him, and is committing 

itself to seeing that the child with a handicap 

is enabled to learn as well as he can, is 

enabled to contribute at least to his own 

maintenance as much as possible and is helped 

to become as fully as possible, a personally 

adequate and adjusted person, 

I was thoroughly impressed with this text. It was well 
written and seemed to touch upon the most pertinent areas, I 
was further impressed with this text because the editors 
openly admitted that the "educator of today can no longer be 
an expert on all aspects of education." And therefore, various 
specialists in related fields have very adequately made some 
worthwhile contributions within this text. 

In conclusion, I highly recommend this text to those 


persons who harbor any interest in further acquainting them- 


selves with the "child who has a handicap," 
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A VISIT TO KENNEDY INSTITUTE 


On Tuesday, March 11, the Sisters of Immaculate Con~ 
ception, Holy Comforter and Holy Name, the Pupil Fersonnel workers 
and I had the pleasure of being invited to spend the day at the 
Kennedy Institute. 


We were told that the Institute has an enrollment of 106 
children, ranging in class equivalents from pre-primary through 
high school, Categorically these children are classified as 
educable mentally retarded, Some of these ehildren also have 
emotional problems, 


In order to observe all the classes in session we were 
divided into groups of four and/or five persons each, The most 
impressive feature of our visit was the apparent happiness of the 
children that permeated within each small class we had the op=- 
portunity to visit. And we were equally impressed by the warmth 
and the patience of the Sisters who taught the children and who 
were undoubtedly responsible for creating such a pleasant atmos- 
phere within this school. 


Of all the classes I observed I was particularly impressed 
with the Mother and Baby Care class which was taught to the high 
school girls by the school's full-time registered nurse. I was 
also impressed with the productive Sewing Class and the fascinating 
Ceramics Workshop. (For those of you who are interested in pur- 
chasing some lovely ceramic items I would suggest that you visit 
this workshop or make note of the annual Kennedy Institute 
Christmas Bazaar.) 


An then, regretably, it was time to leave. I cannot 
begin to tell you what an enlightening and rewarding experience 
my trip to the Kennedy Institute was. I can only say that I 
sincerely hope that sometime in the future I am invited to return. 


Judy Cerutti 
Speech Correctionist 
Title I Nonpublic Schools 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT; -- SHADY TRAILS CAMP 


Shady Trails Camp is the Speech and Hearing Camp spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan. This summer marks the 
eamp's 3&th session. The camp is scheduled to run from June 23 
through August 23, 1969. Internships in speech therapy are made 
available to qualified graduate students who hold a Bachelor's 
degree. Speech therapy.experience is obtained while working 
with the "campers" in an intensive, residential program in which 
structured therapy sessions are combined with activities of daily 
living. The "campers" sclected to attend are comprised of 
referrals of boys and young men with speech pro>lems, ranging 
in ages from cight through twenty-one inclusive. The camp pro-= 
gram provides for a detailed study of clinical cases and the ad- 
ministration of structured speech correction sessions, Time is 
provided in the camp's daily schedule for lectures and discus— 
sion periods that are conducted by outstanding clinical authorities 
who visit the camp each summer, . The camp meets expenses of 
tuition, room and board, plus a substantial cash stipend. — 
Additional information may bo obtained by writing to David Prins, 
Director, “niversity Speech and Hearing Camp, 1111 Catherine 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NATIONAL EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY 
AND AUDIOLOGY-OCTOBER 11, 1969 


The second 1969 administration of. the National Examinations 
in Speech Pathology and Audiology (NESPA) will be October 11, 1969. 
In order for an applicant to be considered for the NESPA on this 
date, his completed application must be received in the National 
Office no later than June 20, 1969. This examination is only 
open to approved applicants for certification under the current 
standards, — 


The October NESPA should not be confused with the Special 
1969 Examination which will be administered on the same date, 


The Special 1969 Examination is only open to cligible pre-1965 
Members. 
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Contributions to THE VOICE BOX are always greatly 
appreciated, Therefore, you are invited to forward your 
articles to: 


Rita Lee Berman, Editor 

Speech and Hearing Center 

D.C. Public Schools 

Presidential Building 

415 = 12th Street, N. W., .Room 802 
Washington, D. C, 20004 


The deadline date for the submission of articles to be 
included within the next issue of THE VOICE BOX is May 28, 1969. 


Thank you for your interest and cooperation. 
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Rita Lee Berman 
Editor 
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ESEA TITLE LIT PROPOSAL 


The Superintendent is submitting to the Board of Education 
for approval a proposal for funding for $22,319 under ESEA, Title 
Til, Education of the Handicapped. The proposal, "Comprehensive 
Education for Multiply-Handicapped Deaf Children" submitted by 
the Kendall School, has been approved by the ESEA Tet Lege 
State Advisory Council and has the endorsement of the Depart~ 
ment of Special Education and the Advisory Council on Special 
Education, 


The Title III State Advisory Council approved the proposal 
at its meeting on March 5, 1969. A copy of the proposal is 
attached. 


The Superintendent recommends approval of the proposal, 
"Comprehensive Education for Multiply-Handicapped Deaf Children". 
He further recommends that copies be sent to the D. C. Mayor- 
Commissioner and the D. C. Personnel Office and D. C. Budget 
Office for their information. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ABGTRACT geet LULL lity PROPOSAT 


Project: Comprehensive Education for Multiply-Handicapped Deaf Children 
Funds Requested: S22, 0u0 
Project Period: March 20, 1969 - June 30, 1969 


Abstract: 


Kendall School for the Deaf is located on the campus of Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C. For over a century, Kendall School has provided educational 
services to deaf children in the Washington Metropolitan Area, The school build- 
ing is a modern educational facility completed in 1961. The current total popu- 
lation of Kendall is 190, with an educational and administrative staff Oion, 
and special service personnel in the areas of social work, audiology, speech 
development, programmed instruction and media services. Classrooms at Kendall 
are equipped with E.F.I. auditory training units, an overhead projector and 
screens, projectors for films, filmstrips and slides. Teachers have access 
to polaroid and movie cameras, media production equipment, a catalogued library 
of filmstrips, slides, transparencies and captioned films for classroom use, 
as well as a well-equipped library, also available to students, and a profession- 
al library greatly enhanced by immediate access to the Gallaudet College library. 


Presently enrolled at Kendall School are 30 children, ranging in age from 
5 to 10 years, who meet the classification as multiply-handicapped deaf children. 
In addition to their hearing impairment, these children have severe brain damage 
with seizures, cerebral palsy, mental retardation, emotional problems and learn- 
ing disabilities. 


This proposal would make it possible to utilize the full experience and 
facilities of the Kendall School and staff in adequately meeting the needs of 
these children and at the same time in developing curriculum guidelines for the 
education of multiply-handicapped deaf children. 


The project will provide for: 


1. conducting a pilot program in the development of curriculum 
guidelines for the multiply-handicapped deaf echiia:; 


2. developing close coordination between children's homes and 
the school to help facilitate communication between parents 
and teachers, to implement teacher recommendations for 
educational activities in the home, and to improve communi- 
cation between parentsand their children; 


3. attempting to improve the coordination and body movements 
skills of the children, particularly those with cerebral 
palsy involvement, through the utilization of physical therapy. 


The first objective will be achieved through the employment of an educational 
specialist who will observe and document daily classroom activities. From these 
observations and documentations the eventual formulation of guidelines for 
teacher techniques will be derived. 


The second objective will be achieved by securing the full-time services 
of a trained social worker who will work with the children in the project and 
also conduct home visits. In addition to considering the responsiveness of the 
families to the educational efforts in the home, the social worker will serve 
as a liaison between school and home. 


iyo 


A trained physical therapist will be hired full-time to work with chil- 
den on an individual and group basis. The therapist will determine the 
therapy program Lomeeach child, sutalizing thes facilities! of the Kendall 
School gymnasium and the Gallaudet swimming pool. 
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BACKGROUND FOR THE PROPOSED PROJECT 


The proposed project is to be carried out at the Kendall School for the 
Deaf, located on the campus of Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. The 
population of the District of Columbia is now estimated at about 880,000 and 
the students who will be involved in the project come to Kendall School from 
all paris of the Districl, sincerKendall althouesn it is a private, nonprot.e 
educational facility, provides educational services to the deaf children in 
Washington, 

The select group for whom this project is designed is composed of chil- 
dren for whom little has been done educationally: multiply-handicapped deaf 
children, whose special needs for innovative approaches are not being adequately 
Mere 


There are many diagnostic descriptions of the multiply-handicapped child. 
They differ primarily in the rank ordering of the various handicapping condi- 
tions. However, none of these diagnostic descriptions provides a basis upon 
which an appropriate educational program could be developed which would meet 
their needs, Further, review of the available literature on the multiply- 
handicapped deaf child reveals but one paper specifically directed towards the 
development of curriculum guidelines for these children. There have been some 
efforts in this direction for deaf~-blind children, who are not included in the 
proposed project, Other studies on etiology, educational significance, and 
diagnosis are available. Some of these have been reviewed and found not sig- 
nificantly helpful for the proposed project. 


Over the past years, Kendall School has initiated various attempts within 
our regular school program to improve their educational experiences, such as 
team teaching, operant conditioning and integration into an average class. Pro- © 
fessionals such as teachers of the deaf, teachers of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and therapists for children with learning disabilities have tried from the 
approaches of their respective disciplines to provide a meaningful educational 


-experience for these multiply-handicapped deaf children, Our attempts have 


not consistently succeeded. We think that the primary reason we have not been 
more successful in providing these children with an appropriate series of ed- 
ucational experiences is the complete lack of curriculum guidelines for them. 
Standard school operational procedures do not provide the teachers with enough 
release time from their classes to adequately document the classroom activities 
from which the fundamentals of and guidelines for a curriculum could be obtained. 
Further, because of the physical and emotional strains the teachers encounter 
daily in these classes, they are literally too exhausted by the end of the day 
to attempt to recount the events of the day. 


This is not to say that the teachers themselves are failing at their ap- 
pointed tasks, All are diligent, dedicated, competent and hard-working trained 
teachers. But the system in which they are working does not permit specialized, 
intensive efforts for a “high-risk” population such as this one.” Restrictions 
on budget and teaching positions currently prevent the administration from supply- 
ing them with enough support to do the additional work necessary to complete the 


task, 


; The lack of instructional guidelines, except for those which individual 
teachers are able to put together for themselves on a limited basis, cause 

the daily frustrations encountered in these classes to become such that. teach- 
ers eventually apply for reassignment or resign. Frequent changes of teach- 
ers for any pupil is a negative experience, For the multiply-handicapped: 
deaf child, it .can be devastating. It.is) anticipated that. the results of: the 
proposed project, a set of curriculum guidelines for these children, will help 
us to stabilize the teacher population involved with these children and assure 
a more continuous learning experience, both from the point of view of content 
and teacher, 


The problem is immense, in terms of the future of the children, and de- 
mands every possible effort if Kendall School is expected to continue assum- 
ing the responsibility for the education of these children. Their numbers 
have been increasing and will likely continue to increase as the rubella pop- 
ulation reaches school age and as medical science continues to decrease the 
mortality rate of infants who would have been stillborn or died in infancy in 
the past because of their physical defects, Without this opportunity for the 
observation of the responsiveness of these children to various educational 
efforts and the subsequent development of a continuous educational program 
based on firm guidelines, Kendall School would primarily be providing daily 
caretaker services for the children, 


FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 


For over a century, Kendall School has provided educational services 
to deaf children in the Washington Metropolitan area, Tha school building is 
a modern educational facility completed in 1961. Our current iota? population 
is about 190, with an educational and administrative staff of 35, and special 
service personnel in the areas of social work, audiology, speech development, 
programmed instruction and media services. Each classroom is equipped with 
E.F.L. auditory training units, an overhead projector and screens, projectors 
for films, filmstrips and slides. Teachers also have access to polaroid and 
movie cameras, media production equipment, a catalogued library of filmstrips, 
slides, transparencies and captioned films for classroom use. There is also 
a well-equipped library for the use of students and teachers, with a small pro- 
fessional library as well. 


Kendall School has immediate access to the facilities of Gallaudet College, 
including the library,- which has perhaps the most complete collection of lit- 
erature on deafness in the country; the Hearing and Speech Center, for psycholo- 
gical services as needed; the College Health Center, for emergency medical serv- 
ices; and the physical education facilities which we cannot supply at Kendall, 
such as the swimming pool. 


In terms of other community resources for evaluation and services for the 
children, the children who would be involved in the proposed project are re~ 
sidents of the District of Columbia and hence are referred to us through the 
School Health Placement Division of the D. C. Department of Public Health with 
the direct involvement of the D, C, Department of Special Education. Therefore, 
all of these children have been evaluated by, or are eligible for medical, 
psychological, social and audiological evaluation by, the Handicapped and 


Crippled Children's Unit at D. C. General Hospital. Also, we cooperate with 
the various Public Health Clinics for evaluation of the children as needed 
for hearing aids, visual evaluation and other problems which arise. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


AY 


The primary. objective of the proposed project is,to conduct a pilot 

program in the development of curriculum guidelines for the multiply- 
handicapped deaf child. We intend to do this through systematic ob- 
servation and documentation of daily classroom activities. For ex- 

ample, the teacher has responsibility for managing the children in 

her class, as well as for teaching them, Should a particular child re- 
spond rapidly and well to a particular technique of teaching or manage- 
ment, the (teacher jis notwireevat thateinstant toyrecord wiateshe mas 

done and the child's response. An observer in the classroom who is fam- 
iliar with the children and their typical response patterns would be able 
to see the variant response and record it with the teacher's actions, 

What we anticipate from such documentation of activities is the eventual 
formulation of guidelines for teacher techniques which can be shared by 

all teachers involved with this group. This observation and documenta- 
tion will also provide data concerning which learning activities the chil- 
dren respond to most readily. Another very significant aspect of the obser- 
vations will be the documentation of the areas of weakness in attempting to 
fit these children into a curriculum developed for "normal" deaf children. 


A second major aspect of the primary objective is the collection of 
impressions and knowledge from the teachers by the educational specialist, 
concerning the capabilities and limitations of their students. This would 
include collecting and creating a file of materials the teachers have used 
as seat-work for the students, questionnaires the teachers would complete 
concerning specific content areas, and personal consultations with individ- 
ual teachers on specific children, and on the class as a whole. 


It is planned to hire an educational specialist with more than twelve 
years of experience in the field of the education of the deaf to perform 
the observation, documentation and collection. of materials and other data 
on the children, 


The second objective of the proposed project is to develop close coordina- 
tion between the childrens' homes and the school to help facilitate communi- 
cation between parents and teachers, implementation of teacher recommen- 
dations for educational activities in the home and to help improve communi- 
cation between partents and their children, through giving suggestions for 
structuring a total educational process, This should help to reinforce at 
home the teacher's efforts in the classroom towards developing the chil- 
dren's language and social skills. 


A trained social worker will be hired for the project to conduct a 
series of home visits to the homes of all the children involved in the 


project to meet this objective. The primary functions of the social worker 
will include evaluating the responsiveness of the families to educational 
efforts in the homes, determining with the consultation of the teachers and 
the educational specialist which families seem to need additional support 

and suggestions in this regard, serving as the communications medium by which 
teacher suggestions for educational remediation, may be carried to the fam- 
Lites. sand parents. conceimns may pe carried’ to the ecncol, “hic latter as- 
pect is felt to be highly important in view of the severe educational retar- 
dation seén in these children, Finally, the social worker will visit the 
classrooms in order to be aware of the daily activities of the children and 
special problems which some children exhibit in group situations outside the 
home, She may also transport parents to the school upon request of the teach- 
er or the specialist, and may go to the homes with the teacher if this is 
felt to be necessary. She will also be responsible for initiating social 


service and medical referrals to external agencies as the need for this arises. 


The needs, interests and abilities of these children can only be com- 
prehensively understood and stimulated if experiences in the school are rein- 
forced in the home and vice versa. Every effort is needed to bridge the gap, 
and the home is as important as the school in this regard, 


The third objective of the proposed project is to attempt to improve the 
coordination and body movement skills of the children, particularly those 
with cerebral palsy involvement, through the utilization of physical ther- 
apy. A trained physical therapist will be hired full-time to work with 
children on an individual and group basis, The therapist will determine 
the therapy program for each child, utilizing the facilities of the Ken- 
dall School gymnasium and the Gallaudet swimming pool. 


The primary emphasis of this project) will be meéting the first two 
objectives above. The educational problem presented by these children 
is obvious and in view of the severity of the problem and the urgent need 
for remediation of the educational situation, a comprehensive approach to- 
ward developing curriculum guidelines for multiply-handicapped deaf chil- 
dren who are prospective Kendall School students causes the problem to assume 
emergency proportions, Not only can an appropriate continuous learning pro- 
cess not be assured to the children presently enrolled, but no curriculum 
guidelines are available for instructing children who will be enrolling at 
Kendall School with similar types of handicapping conditions. 


It is the project director s conviction that only through a ycompre- 
hensive approach, which includes a study of school, home and recreation 
experiences, can appropriate educational guidelines be set up for the 
multiply-handicapped deaf child. 


POPULATION 


Thirty (30) children, ranging in age from 5 to 10 years, currently 
in six classrooms in Kendall School, meet the criteria for classification 
as multiply-handicapped deaf children. In addition to their hearing 
impairment, these children have severe brain damage with seizures, cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, emotional problems, and learning disabilities. 
The thirty children comprise the total group of multiply-handicapped chil- 
dren in the primary department at Kendall. Six classroom teachers, two 
itinerant teachers, a speech therapist and a language therapist are current- 
ly working with these children with enthusiasm, devotion and demonstrated 
expertise in their respective fields. However, as mentioned, there is no 
opportunity for objective documentation and analysis of the children's 
responses or of the teacher's efforts. The proposed project is desperately 
needed to supplement the regular program and provide an opportunity for 
developing a continuous educational experience for the children. 


PLANNING 


The major portion of the planning which has taken place to date on 
the proposed project is represented in this document, It is felt that 
further and more specific planning cannot be initiated until the project 
is funded and the educational specialist can begin to work full-time on 
the project. Since this person will function to coordinate the imple- 
mentation of the project, she must be involved in the details of planning. 


EVALUATION 


The evaluation will be under the supervision of the Research and - 
Evaluation Unit of the Division of Planning, Innovation and Research 
of the District, of7 Columbiay Public Schools. 


Objective A: - Observation and documentation of classroom activities in 
process will produce data which will be utilized to develop the curricu- 
lum guidelines for this group of children. The effectiveness of this 
technique as a method of curriculum development can be fully evaluated 
only when a curriculum is written and implemented. However, to get a 
measure of change in classroom academic and social climate and attitudes 
and accomplishments of students, research staff of the Division of 
Planning, Innovation and Research will observe classes at the beginning 
and end of the project. The rating scale to be used is being developed 
by teachers and research staff. The second aspect of the primary objec- 
tive will be accomplished through the administration of a series of 
questionnaires to the teachers in several content areas: Reading, 
Science, Mathematics and English. These are designed to measure the 
academic capabilities of the children, 


Objective B: A random sample of parents of children involved in the 
project will be interviewed by a special educator from the Division of 
Planning, Innovation and Research of the D. C. Public Schools using an 
interview schedule prepared by the social worker at Kendall School. 
The interview will be given on a test-retest basis and is designed to 
measure academic and behavioral change in the children at home as per- 
ceived by the parents and as fostered through the involvement of the 
social worker in the home situation. The impressions and observations 
of the social worker, as recorded descriptively, will also be utilized 
to evaluate parental response to increased involvement with their chil 
dren's education, 


Objective C: A brief 5-point rating scale will be designed by the 
physical therapist to measure the gross and five motor coordination of 
the children involved in the project. The scale will be applied on a 
test-retest basis by a member of the Gallaudet College Physical Educa- 
tion Department not affiliated with the project. It will also be applied 
by the project physical therapist for her own. information and purposes 

to test the scale itself. 


Analysis of Data: The Division of Planning, Innovation and Research of 
the D. C. Public Schools has consented to assist us in the data analysis 
phase at the completion of the project. 


NOTE: It is realized that the data which will be obtained by this pro- 
ject will "be difticaultjtocanalyze bécaise* of the relativelyjbeiefeduna- 
tion of the project itself. However, we are certain that the evaluation 
measures we have established will tell us two important things: (1) 
That the innovative aspects of the project are valid approaches to solv- 
ing this difficult educational problem; and (2) That a request for 
additional funding is or is not justified. 


DISSEMINATION 


Kendall School is fortunate to have a period for presentation of our 
educational program and research efforts at the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf in Berkeley California this June. Since preliminary 
data from the project would be available by that time, it is planned to 
utilize a portion of that program for presentation. It is also planned to 
publish the data in the form of a report and submit it to appropriate 
educational agencies for their information, It is further anticipated 
that an expanded report will be prepared following the second phase of the 
project and widely distributed, with possible publication in the American 
Annals of the Deaf. 


PERSONNEL 
A. alopbe- Hired with project. funds; 


1. EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST - To be hired full-time for the duration 
of the project. Qualifications are professional preparation in 
the field of deaf education and at least ten years' teaching 
experience. We have an opportunity to hire such a well-trained, 
experienced person. 


2, SOCIAL WORKER - To be hired full-time for the duration of the 
program, Qualifications are a master's degree in social work 
and one year of experience. An opportunity exists CO fitierags 
position as well. 


3, PHYSICAL THERAPIST - To be hired full-time for the duration 
of the proposed project. Qualifications are a bachelor's 
degree and at least five years' experience in physical therapy. 
Again, such a person is available for hiring on the proposed 
project. ; 


4, Secretary (part-time) 


B. Kendall School staff to be assigned to work on the project (paid by 
regular budget): 


1. PROJECT DIRECTOR - Director of the Kendall School. Ten per cent 
of his time will be contributed to the proposed project. 


2, SIX CLASSROOM TEACHERS - Currently working with the sO) childcey 
to be involved in the project. Three of the teachers have experience 
in the education of the deaf and two of those have degrees pending. 
One has her degree in speech pathology, one has a master's degree 
jn mental retardation pending and the sixth has a degree in general 
education with some experience with the deaf. 


3, SPEECH THERAPIST - 25% of time. Master's degree in speech pathology 
with three years of experience, two of which have been with the deaf. 


g 


LANGUAGE THERAPIST -~ 25% of time. Master's degree in language 


. pathology with three years of experience with the deaf.. 
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PERSONNEL 


1 Director (10% of time) 


1 Educational Specialist 
Mar. 20 - June 30 (9-month base 
$11,000) 


1 Social Worker 
Mar. 20 - June 30 (12-month base 
$10,000) 


1 Physical Therapist 
Mar. 20 - June 30 (9-month base 
$10,000) 


1 Secretary (part-time) 
Mar. 20 - June 30 (12-month base 
$6,500) 


1 Speech Therapist (25% of time) 
1 Language Therapist (25% of time) 


6 Classroom Teachers (100% of time) 
Honorar ium 
3 Consultants @ $75/day-6 days 
TOTAL PERSONNEL 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


TRAVEL 


1. For Educational Specialist's 
visits to other facilities 
4 trips @ $125 
10 days per diem @ 16 


Qo For, Consultants 
3 trips © 9125 
6 days per diem @ $16 


MATERTALS 
$3/Ppex chs depen sweeksfor 16 weeks 
SUPPLIES 
Obtice supplies, etc. 
COMMUN ICAT TONS 
Telephone and Postage 
FINAL REPORT 
TOTAL COST 


5,555 


1,352 


450 
$17,632 
1932 
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PROPOSAL FOR A 
STREET ACADEMY PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The sickness that haunts the central cities of our country can only be 
solved by the development of educated, responsible indigenous leader- 


ship. For most ghetto youth, the American Dream, has become the 


- 


American Nightmare. Frustrated and alienated from the mainstream of - 
American society, many have given up. Symptomatic of this frustration 


and alienation is the high number of dropouts from the educational system. 


Most of these youth have real academic potential. It is not inadequate 

. intelligence, but tee catva with a system which does not know how to 
communicate with him that leads the youth or-the ate eets to drop out. 
Vocational and general courses do little to prepare a young person for 
survival in todays world. Yet the overwhelming majority of ghetto 

youth in our country are relegated to these courses. It is neither mor- 
ally nor pragmatically feasible to so callously allow such genuine potential 


to be wasted. 


Recent conflagrations in our cities have shown that if youth's potential 
for good is not developed the energies of youth will find destructive 
channels for expression. In the light of this, it is imperative that pro- 


grams be developed that will reach out to ghetto youth providing motivation 


and education. We are proposing just such a program for Washington, D. So 
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For the past four years, a street academy program has operated under 
the auspices of the Urban League of Greater New York. We are peRO- 
posing a similar idea to be implemented in Washington, D. aba 


- 


program is designed primarily for high school dropouts. 


Students are recruited for the academy by the street worker who repre- 
sents the key to the Sreudtienews Citic project. The street worker 
penetrates the adolescent culture of mutual trust by spending many 
hours each Pee nen out" wherever the young people congregate. 
He earns the right to be a friend by offering himself freely. Within 

the context of the young son's problems, the street worker seeks 


to communicate a posi itive self-image to the youth. In doing this, he 


must counteract the negative forces of failure, fear and frustration 


which have caused the young person to lose his sense of self-worth. 


The street worker's job cannot be done on a nine-to- five basis because 
human needs do not fit into a time schedule. The street worker must 
be a good listener whose genuine concern for people enables Hine 16 
become intimately involved with all of the problems and needs of the 
youth that he meets’on the street. He seeks ou people rather than 
waiting for people to come to him. He talks their language and attempts 


to relate to them as an adult | friend rat ner than an authorit Aa CUr Gx 
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Because a street worker is dedicated to building personal relationships 
with dropouts, the effectiveness of the program is dependent on the 
commitment of the street. workers eee ‘ | 
It is out of the context of this involvement with dropouts that the street. 
spate directs young people tee, Street academy. The academy is A 
‘renovated store front in the Pe erie area of the dropouts tiatit-serves: 


It accommodates from thirty to fifty students. 


Within the street academy, a new student finds an informal, but serious 
—academic atmosphere. The teachers, who often do street work aes 
selves, know how to communicate with him. They understand the frus- 
| tration and failure he has experienced and are sensitive to it. tn small 
classes andin individual tutoring » patterns of achievement and success 
are built. The street worker continues his supportive relationship 
eerie what is happening within the academy itself. Teachers and 
street workers form a team to provide the motivation and basic educational 
tools for success chalvdate academic world. After a period Of from six to 
-nine months, the former dropout is ready to leave the street academy. 


After "graduating" from the street academy, the student is ready to continue 


his education at whatever level his academic skills will allow. For some 
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re, 
it means taking a high school equivalency teat sa entering a junior 
college such as rederal City College. For others it means continuing 
their education at a college preparatory school and going eas TAere LO 
college. In the New York City street academy program, most dropouts 
have aon sent either to Harlem Preparatory School or to hore 
Preparatory School. During this time, the street worker continues to’. 
support him in his Sy eter process, | 
In addition to working with dropouts, students who have graduated from 
high school with general or vocational diplomas and need academic 


diplomas in order to continue their education are also sent to prep 


“school after an orientation period in the street academy. 
S = yy, 


iteus imperative to the success of the program that.we provide the 
opportunity for a college degree. To halt the process at any step would 
be highly frustrating and a failure to complete the job of supplying the 
ghetto with educated indigenous leadership. The director of the project 


2 


assune s the responsibility for providing scholarships and needed financial 


3h 


aid so students can be assured of the opportunity of going on to college. 


ah 


In this proposal, we are recommending the initial establishment of one 


street academy in Washington, D. C. 
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According to a study prepared by the Office of the Statistical Analyst of 
the Board of Education on July 24,. 1968, the current dropout rates are 


alarming. Some senior high schools have nearly a twenty percent dropout 


ates The overall dropout rate for the vocational high schools is over 


thirty percent with one school having a dropout rate of over Sixty percent. 


ne establishment of a street eee program in Wasiineston. 1). G, 
could have a profound effect on the eons eee for -years' to come. 
By beginning to change the trend aia with high school pee teenagers, 
the younger children in the ghetto will have new success figures with 
which to identify. Instead of identifying with a.dropout who is engaged 
in an undesirable or even illegal occupation, the pre-high school st 
young people will begin to identify with college students who are seeking 


higher and better goals. 


hiseirend, once established, could have an effect on all social and 

economic problems of the ghetto. Thus the street academies would 
begin to cee motivational and educational trends that would have 
far-ranging implications for the problems of welfare, fOUcey crime, 


housing and many others. 
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AEP ROPOSAL, 


TO ESTABLISH 


COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS 


PORBLEE 


DISTRICT One COLUMB LA 


USING THE 


EDISON RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT LEARNING SYSTEMS 


Prepared for 


The Superintendent of Schools, and 
The Board of Education of the 
: District ofsCofumbiva 


Submitted by 


Responsive Environments Corporation 
200 Sylvan Avenue | 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


BBs INTRODUCTION 

Success in early learning is crucially dependent on 
negotiating the language elev) leyeberealichgn iesaleveikembcrsyes/ Te) tei 
language arts - the communication skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading and writing - is the first Significant develop- 
ment plateau that an individual must reach before further 
development can take place. Failure to cross this crucial thres- 
hold to development that closes off myriad possibilities of 
fiving £o0r millions of children? 

Deficits in communication skills stem generally from the 
double failure of the home and the school enonen the ability 
Of the operative - the individual - is a significant, though 
not determining, parameter) as adequate bases of learning 
relative to the style of the dominant culture. It is also one 
of our most difficult problems, since its solution involves 
attempting to reverse the cumulative ill effects, of several 
years for the pre-school child and a decade and a half for the 


dropout, of deprivation, damage and failure. 


° 


The terrible persistence of this problem is nowhere more 
evident than in the staggering rates Of reading retardation, 
particularly in the inner-city, and in the very high costs of 
re-education and training programs trying with mixed results to 


solve the Piuteracy problems Of the youths involved. 


-l|- 


The evidence is now overwhelming that proficiency in 
language skills is the crucial area of competence for every 
person, both for adequate membership in society and for 
independence and self-realization. Inadequate language develop- 
ment reveals itself as central to the majority of problems that 
we are currently attacking in our Anti-Poverty/Great Society 
programs. Testimony for this comes from all quarters: high 
school youths in ghetto schools reading at elementary grade 
levels, high rates of illiteracy and functional illiteracy among 
adults in our inner city, substantial numbers of echusldicenmo fr 
normal Me sence whose learning disorders retard them in 
grade and/or reading level, and the failure of our youth and 
adult training programs to do anything really significant about 


the basic education aspects of training. 


. 


Pee are to solve the problem of "language arts illness" 
not only dooms large numbers of individuals to lives of low 
expectation and achievement (i.e., low productivity and low 
nee of consumership), but also figures importantly in the 


perpetuation of cycles of human inadequacy and poverty. 


With the passage of time, the individual becomes convinced 
that he is no longer capable of further learning and development 


“and he becomes part of a hardcore residue which generates a 


Bdge 


proliferation of extremely high dollar and social costs (crime, 
delinquency, welfare, unemployment and underemployment) ceriaulically 
out of proportion to the modest early investments that are possible. 

The possibility now exists of bringing a powerful learning 
PechinologyetosDeareoletnis  oroblem, salhnesRec "Talking Typewriter" 
(Edison Responsive Environments Learning System) permits the in- 
dividual learner to master all aspects of language skills, under 
the impact of a fully automated system, presenting displays in all 
media (spoken, printed, illustrated) and engaginguhimeinesdirect 
action (speaking and writing) as he learns. 

The following points summarize some of the preliminary accom- 
plishments of the 0.E.0. "Talking Typewriter" Project in the East 
New York area of Brooklyn, a twenty-machine project serving a dis- 
advantaged population ranging from four-year old Head Start youngsters 


up to adult illiterates: 


1. In the regular school system, less than 25% of 


non-project students are reading at grade level 
eEecrP One ycarsOfL Schooling mine contract 7 tails 
anticipated that current tests will show that over 
S07csolLetheuchiildrenv ing hes! Talking Typewriter” 
project will be at grade level, or above, and 


this after an exposure of only four months. 


,2. The kindergarten children in the project will 
have attained first grade reading skills in the 
same time period. ‘ 


See LNeCLem Sedewatcing 11St Ootealmostml50mhi ghmeschoo! 
youths voluntarily-.seeking admission to the project. 
These children travel to the project from all over 
Brooklyn as a result of word-of-mouth reputation, 
and in response to this result, they are extending 
the project beyond the school year into the summer 
months, with every evidence of oversubscription at 
all age and grade levels. 


ieee 


as 


4. Civil rights groups, such as CORE, which picketed 
schools in Brooklyn, did not picket the projects be- 
CoucemeneveLeele that thes pro jectuis meeting their 
heeds in ways that the schools are unable to do. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that as academic 
success was achieved, it was accompanied by corresponding 
positive changes in behavior, attitude, and general educational 
performance. * 

tt should be noted that the Brooklyn DLOJe Ctrl SenoOtean 
isolated instance of success. Though target populations differ 
from project to project, comparable results are being obtained 
DbypProject Breakthrough in Chicago, by projects in ,tthe Chester, 


Pennsylvania school system and by the Drexel Institute of Tech- 


 ~nology project. 


* (NOTE: Any inquiries concerning the Project in Brooklyn 
should be addressed directly to Dr. Edward A. Welling, 
Jr., Director, Responsive Environments Program, 141 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York.) 
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Five STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

During the past 15 years, the District of Columbia has undergone 
a selective migration ObPECSMDODULat Ton i nm cChatmtei me me themtotal 
population of the District has decreased and then increased to its 
former level. However, during the same time period, the non-white 
population of the District has shown a constant increase. In 1950, 
the non-white group constituted about 35 percent of the total pop- 
Wie OnmOfethemlictract, buts ne LO6Gs aboutsoorpercenteor tnertocad 
population was non-white. 

This trend is reflected in the school population. The 
total population of both public schools (150,009 pupils) and non- 
public schools (16,000 pupils) has remained fairly stable the past 
five years, but the ratio of non-white to white students has increased 
to the point where more than 91% of all elementary school pupils are 
DOU SW iii cme Ago LaceratlOvextstceatechics junior nigheschool level om 
At the senior high school, the ratio is about 75%, and at the voca- 
tional high school the ratio is over 95%. 

There are a little under 3,000 pupils in Special Education 
@lasses in elementary schools and a similar number in such classes 
in the juriior high schools. There are less than 200 Special Education 


students at the senior high level and less than 300 at the vocational 


high level. 


The dropout percent is minor in elementary schools, rising 
to over 5 % in junior high, over 12% in senior high and almost 25% 
in vocational high. In many cases the vocational student has 
dropped out to obtain eLovmen Mere becomes temporary or term- 
inated when it becomes apparent that the few months in school reve 
resulted in inadequate vocational preparation. 

The student membership in regular adult education programs 
has risen to over 7,000, a slight increase over the previous year 
due in large measure to the more than 600 students enrolled in 
adult basic education classes newly established throughout the 
Das tievct. 

The District maintains a number of programs to assist in 
developing language skills, notably the Reading Clinic and the 
Language Arts Program. But such programs reach only a fraction 
of the students requiring assistance. It has been estimated that 
at least 20% of the public elementary school children have not 
learned to read effectively. The Reading-Is -Fundamental Project 
has developed a successful book distribution program through 
privately-funded voluntary efforts. There is, however, no District- 
wide program with sufficient support to serve effectively the large 


numbers of non-whites who so desperately need assistance. 


TieGem lcm ito eomaoub tat hat . large part of the non-white 
population feels the effects of social deprivation, and what is 
Neuallvecallcdseecducational ly disadvantaged." It is also clear 
that significant differences exist in both intelligence and 
achievement between both whites and non-whites and between the 
economically poor and the middle and upper class families. This 
is not to say that existing differences in intelligence and 
ScolevecnenemarecmomrunccioneoL racial andvethnic differences; rather, 
these differences may better be attributed to motivational and 
environmental factors. 

Research has shown that socially disadvantaged students tend 
to have lower intelligence, as measured by standardized tests, and 
exhibit lower achievement scores than middle-class children. Deutsch 
(1960) clearly meen eri that social and emotional deprivation had 
negative influence on the achievement of both Negro and white youths. 

Investigators have noted increased retardation in disadvantaged 
students as they move through school. Cooper (1964) has demonstrated 
the’ cumulative deficit hypothesis" established by Deutsch (1965). 
in Cooper*s study Negro children fell one to five years behind on 
reading as grade level increased. Osborne (1960) reported similar 
PPnoingsawitheaslarge: population of Negro andi white elementary school 


children in the upper grades. Weiner (1964) found that lower class 


children from grades three through eight had great vzriance in 
their scores on the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, with no 
Spread of scores on the earlier test. 

UNSER? Se@@ieliy disadvantaged children are more retarded 
in reading and language then in any other area. Sexton (1961) 
found the mean achievement scores favored higher income groups 
increasingly from grade to grade, and that the lower scores of 
the lower income children consistently occured in reading. Barton 
(1963) found a consistent relationship between reading and socio- 
economic status. Figurel (1964) points out that as the socially 
disadvantaged child progresses in school the difference between 
his performance and the middle-class child's on vocabulary increases. 

In light of the devastating effects of social deprivation 
on intellectual and achievement characteristics of social disadvantaged 
youths,’ identification of areas which pose particular problems become’ 
important. with proper identification remedial and compensatory 
programs that attempt to halt, if not reverse the trend of increasing 
"Low achievement as students progress through school, can be instituted 
en great efficiency. i 
The Eee institutional resources of the District of Columbia 


do not appear to be adequate to treat effectively all those children 


who for one reason or another need special and remedial education, 


Nationally, the identification of special educational problems 

and the attempt to treat such problems have caused a fourfold 
increase in attendance in special education classes during the 

last few years, but the number of teachers qualified to teach 

such classes had less than doubled. The same comparative pro- 

blem exists in the District. Moreover, there is no question that 
any form of cost-benefit analysis will show that prevention is 

much more functional than any form of treatment, and the present 
program is designed to emphasize the preventive aspects of language 
arts disabilities, supplemented by the treatment of such disabil- 
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TeELes:. 


Tif. TARGET POPULATIONS 


Although the thrust of the present proposal is concentrated 


in the pre-school and elementary school DOPULALLON mw amty lO LOgymor 


the potential population to be served might be as follows: 


ee 


Classes. 


Head Start and other pre-school children between the 
ages) of 3 and 5 years. 

Children@ingthe first three gradesiwho have fallen 
behind appreciably in the language arts. 

PEC kmeCOmtULOmdT ade: Chas dren mwioOmcmodditlonmeo 
being educationally disadvantaged are suffering from 

a physical or psychological impairment which inhibits 
learning and who require supplementary and compensatory 
education. 

Children in other elementary and in junior high school 
grades who need remediation and/or who might benefit 
from acceleration in addition to an enrichment program. 


Students in vocational training sequences who are so 


grossly retarded in language arts as to require sub- 


stantial pre-vocational remediatation. 
Adult illiterates in basic education courses. 


Non-English speaking people enrolled in citizenship 


’ 
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Generally speaking, the instrumentation of the present 
proposal will be used to its maximum capacity..To insure such 
use, various types of programs will be incorporated in the pro- 
ject, and various times for instrument use will be scheduled 
for different age groups. 

In absolute numbers, there is no question that the present 
program will be of inadequate size to serve all the potential 
target population. However, this program is designed as a demon- 
stration programy and is aimed at only a part of the target pop- 
ulation. It is anticipated that the program will be extended and 


enlarged as it proves successful, and that eventually larger 


numbers of the educationally disadvantaged will be served by it. 


aks 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The 


Responsive Environments Corporation recommends that the 


DUSTEICC Ore columbia establish, as a Start, five major innovative 


Community Learning Centers with 30 "Talking Typewriters" in each 


Center, 


to provide a community language arts program throughout 


Eee UStIICtmOfacolumbiaw These Center. are learning systems 


designed to: 


ike 


Serve a constellation of schools in a given geographic 
setting, 


Serve pre-school children with a language arts, early 
reading program. 


Provide remediation in the language arts for elementary 
and secondary school students. 


? 


Operate on a double-shift day to serve the basic literacy 


needs of an adult population. 


Link effectively into the traditional school CUuiigeu Lum 
and staff through daily movement of whole Classegroups 
to the Center accompanied by their teachers. 


Provide, in the Center, related classrooms for training 
the teachers in the individualization of instruction as 
an immediate transfer requirement and consequence of the 
daily computer-based instruction on the "Talking Type- 
writer." 


Employ local personnel trained on-the-job as education 
technicians to monitor computer-based-instruction on 
Chem lalicingmnyvpewritcens 


Operate each Center with the cooperation of a citizen's 
board from their neighborhoods to insure a new and real 
relationship to educational change. 


Employ instructional materials (software) provided by 
the Responsive Environments Education Programming 
Division for large-scale use. 


10. Use custom-designed program materials for children 
with unique requirements and for adults who do not 
respond to ystandardazed instruction. 

11. Employ professional reading teachers as diagnosti- 
Clans and back-up supervisors for the teacher aides 
and education technicians. 


12. Operate at cost figures below the hoped for goals of 
GEA 


A typical Community Learning Center consists of a substantial 
number of EREs together with associated classrooms, all housed in 
eimecdcd yeaCccecclblestaci lity with eamplesparkinguspacesfonecars 
and buses. It is suggested that the Centers use other than school 
buildings in order to attract students who might normally avoid a 
formal school atmosphere,permitting smaller Beghetue of equipment. 

The EREs are transportable, should a subsequent decision be made to 
decentralize a Center or to provide satellite mobile Centers. 

The Responsive Environments Corporation further recommends that 
at eer: one Community Learning Center be established during the school 
year ending June 1968. This Center will require approximately 15,000 
Square feet of floor space, ro be occupied by a minimum of four (4) 
classrooms; offices and maintenance facilities as needed; and booths 
“i thirty (30) ERE "Talking Typewriters." The classroomswill:consist 
of one (1) pre-school classroom for Head Start and kindergarten child- 
Yen, twou(2) elementary school Classrooms, and one (1) teen—adult 


room. Ther furniture and instructional aids in’each room wilb be 


ee 


scaled to each user group. 

If the Center is situated in proximity to and under the admin- 
TSeratlonwoL SETAE SET Resources Center, other educational 
activities geared to individualized instruction can be provided on 
the same visit by the students. 

The availability of 30 EREs and two elementary school classrooms 
permits the er to accept classes from two different feeder 
schools at the same time. Such students arrive in classes, together 
with their teachers, by bus from various schools throughout the 
District, including classes in the model schools program. Other 
students will be identified on an individual basis by the Reading 
Clinic, or through referral by the principals of their schools. 
Experience has led to the expectation that many high school students 
will be self-selective on a voluntary basis. A large number of 
adults. can be expected to attend a basic education program geared to . 
their needs. 

The technical direction of the Center might be provided most 
effectively by the staff of the Reading Clinic, because of their 
sian knowledge of the language problems specific to the popu- 
lation of the District. They Gr be supported by effective pro- 


grams prepared by the Responsive Environments Corporation. These 


= Ae 


programs are based currently on the "Bank Street Readers," an 
officially adopted series for the NewRYOCK@ C7 tye Schoo |smaein 
addition, REC can provide a complete diagnostic testing and re- 
mediation program for older students Of J UnlTOreands senior lemme sel 
school age. These programs currently include an adaption of 
the Sullivan series for ACU ae iit oneavese 

Hiewinitialwplan calls for operation of the Community Learning 
Center on the basis of 16 hours persday,™ 5) dayse pen week san pro- 
portionately small additional cost can permit operation for the 
Saxtheday.. ’ 

pees of individual variations in learning abilities and in 
initial behavior, there is no way of accurately predicting the 
number of students that can be served in one year. From experience, 
REC has adopted a reasonable rule-of-thumb observation that each 
_ERE can er 100 students in one year, if used 16 hours per day, 
5 days per week. This first Center therefore is expected to serve 
approximately 1860 students its initial year and approximately 3000 
students for every year thereafter. A six day week can bring the total 


to approximately 3600 studmts per year. 


iy 


ee PROPOSAL TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
we EO LRLICL OF COLUMBIA 


On behalf of the Responsive Environments Corporation, may 
we submit the following proposal to the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Board of Education of the District of Columbia? 

1. To serve the egies and adults of the District ef 

Columbia in beginning reading and adult literacy. 
2. To assist the District of Columbia in establishing 
a number of major innovative Community Learning 
Center spread throughout the District. ‘ 

3. To assist the District of Columbia in establishing:‘an 
initial Community Learning Center during the school 
year ending June 1968. 


-a) By assisting your staff in site selections, 


Site planning and preparations. 


b) By instituting a training program for para- 
professional and professional personnel needed 


to operate and supervise these installations. 


c) By providing instructional materials (software) 
needed for reading programs extending from pre- 
school children through remedial cases to adult 


Dasten literacy. 
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dad) By installing and maintaining 30 automated 
imeeructional booths containing ae LG 
Typewriters" per Center. 

May we emphasize to you that the programmatic material we 
will supply includes the only beginning reading program available 
for use in computer-based instruction. In addition to the above 
vital educational support, our proposal includes setting up the 
training of the large numbers of teacher aides salle to serve 
these Centers. Teachers and administrators are also trained in 
the operational characteristics of educational technology in our 
computer-based system. 

GumecOostmanalysusvoL the typical@ Center phased PES! 
operation over a ten month span, includes rentals of the physical 
sites, payrolls and salaries, instructional material, installations, 
Juaranteed maintenance and the leasing of the instruments. In the 
school year 1967-68, we estimate that with full logistic coordination 
of site selection, preparation, personnel training and equipment 
deliveries, the District of Columbia Public Schools can open the 
initial Center to full operation at an equipment rental of $186,000, 
Hoe aneeoteamtOcalecos LEO ceapDLoximacely $402,000. The total cost 
SemOpeLaeoneo tether centerm ormeachsOLetac succeeding four years is 
approximately $682,000, to serve an estimated 3,000 students ina 


five-day week, and approximately $718,000 to serve an estimated 


=F ks 


3,600 students in a six-day week. Of these total costs,.the 
equipment costs are $360,000 per year for each of the succeeding 
four years .e Aftersa total of five years; only the equipment 


maintenance costs (free to this time) are involved. 


Attached is a cost analysis and delivery schedule 
detailing the statements included above in order to facilitate 


your decision. 


While our deliveries to you are over a ten-month span, 
the need to reconcile your requirements with commitments 
currently being completed with other major cities, makes any 
more rapid schedule unrealistic. However, this period can 


serve very effectively as a training period for Center personnel. 


I believe members of your staff have see the demonstration 
OPP icmeoOnoucer-bascdmElaALKIng@lypewrauGrus Lach ty ineagnons 
public school building in Brooklyn. The results now being 
attested to in The Brooklyn Center have been so sharply divergent 
from past attempts with the education of the children in our 
inner-city as to represent the first really meaningful program 


in basic education for these children. 


May we urge an early letter of intent so that we may re- 


serve our production capacity. 


ait 


Attachment "A" 


TOTAL COSTS TO OPERATE A COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER 


16 hours/day 5 days/week 


from September 1967 to June 1968 


Equipment and programmatic material 


(from Schedule B) $195,400 
Personnel i3e 00 
Classroom Materials (estimated) 187000 


Haciiatesm( b>, O00 8 Ssdturrt. 
@$5/sq. ft. per year) a 5 O00 


$401,700 


Attachment "B" 


DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


Deliveries Rental 
Month Current Cumulative ERES Software Total 
Sept. 07 2 ? 2000 200 $2200 
OCt tae 6.7 2 4 4000 200 4200 
Novum 67 2 6 6000 200 6200 
Dec. O/ 2 8 8000 400 8400 
Jan: 768 1O 18 18000 900 18,900 
Feb. 68 = 10 28 28000 1500 29500 
Mar.g.03 2 30 30000 1500 Bi 5 00 
ADD sa. OS 3.0 30000 E500 Shily, Byele 
May 68 30 30000 1500 S00 
June 68 30 30000 ILS OVO) Sib S1eKe 


ae OOnO OOM amo 400 


COSTS FOR EQUIPMENT AND PROGRAMMATIC MATERIAL 
from Sept. 1967 to June 1968 TOTAL 
$195,400 


Awcacnmen.,  C" 


Cummulative Cost Cost Cost Cost 
Month # EREs Dare AdmingAsste Teacher Program Encoder Booth Attend. TOT, 
Sept. '67 2 $1,500 S200 $800 $ 700 S 4,283 
October 4 500 & ah OMORY 800 0,0 4,323 
November 6 1 5.00 He, 2.0.0 800 27.00 5,622 
December 8 nO. hy; PANG) 800 2,500 6,382 
Jan. '68 18 0.0 2,400 800 6,300 11,882 
February 28 500 3,600 800 9,800 15,792 
March 30 He HONG) 3,600 800 10) = SONG) 16, 402 
April 30 e500 B10 0.0 800 HOPS O0 16,482 
May 30 1, 500 3,600 800 EOP S00 1€,425 
June 30 15.0 0 3,600 800 HOP 5 010 16,402 
2 Day/Week - TOTAL 2113,380 

FOR 6 Days/Week 

(No extra Cost for Director or Administrative Assistant) 

Other Personnel Costs Increase 20% 19,060 


6 Day/Week - TOTAL $132,360 


Attachment "D" 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OF ONE THIRTY-MACHINE OPERATIONAL COMMUNITY 


LEARNING CENTER _ 


Annual 
Cost 
WSS ORL Teves IRS ieig, Shey he MY Exe, sein /Aiser $ 75,000 
*Thirty "Talking Typewriters" 
(based upon 5 year lease) 360,000 
*Programs for "Talking Typewriters" 
(based upon leasing complete sets of 
Bank Street and Sullivan-type programs 
This includes programs, slides, slide 
magazines, file cabinets). 20,000 
Bank Street and Sullivan type workbooks, readers, tests 
teacher's guides for reinforcement in regular classrooms 
estimated at $10 per student (for use in related class 
work which follows, and builds upon, "Talking Typewriter" 


sessions). 30,000 


Sub: Total $485,000 


Personnel Costs - based on five-day week 196,800 


TOTAL $681,800 


*Supplied by the Responsive Environments Corporation 


Attachment "E" 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL PERSONNEL COSTS OF ONE THIRTY-MACHINE OPERATIONAL 


COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER 
aT ae — ee eats irene eS Sati tl 


No. of EREs 
No. of hours/day 
No. of days/week 


Type of Personnel 


Director 

Admin.) Asst. 

Cert. Reading Teacher 
Program Encoder 

Booth Attendant 


No. of days/week 


= So 
16 
=a 


HT] 


+ Needed 


ON OF 


2 1) 


Totals 
Basis Rate Cost/Year 
All Centers $1000/mo S412 2006 
All Centers 500/mo 6,000 
1/10 EREsS/8 hrs 600/mo 47,200 
per Center/8 hrs 400/mo 9,600 
per 2 EREs/S8hrs 350/mo 126,000 
: ($2/hr) 
TOTAL $196,808 


(no extra Costs for Director or Administration Assistant) 


Other personnel costs increase 20% 


37,760 _ 


TOTAL, $232,560 
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Attachment 'F'' 

To provide a maximum impact throughout the District witha 

language arts program capable of serving 15,000 students per year, 

it is strongly urged that all five Community Learning Centers be 
implemented within a short time span, consistent with the ability to 
staff and train. The Responsive Environments Corporation recommends 
the following delivery schedule, permitting full operation of all Centers 
within a two year gexiods The use of satellite installations, mobile if 
necessary, with smaller groupings of equipment, can serve in place of 
one or more Centers. 


Centers (Cumulative Number of ERE's) 


A B fol D 
Sept. 67 2 
Oct67 2 
Nov. 67 2 
Dec. 67 Z 
Jane aos 
Feb. 68 4 4 4 4 
Mar. 68 6 6 6 6 
Apr. 68 8 8 8 8 
May. 68 10 10 10 10 
June 68 12 12 12 12 
July 68 14 14 14 14 
Aug. 68 16 16 16 16 
Sept. 68 18 18 18 18 
Oct. 268 20 20 20 20 
Nov. 68 Ze 22 De 22 
Dec. 68 24 24 24 24 
Jan. 69 26 26 26 26 
Feb. 69 28 28 28 28 
Mar. 69 30 30 30 30 
Apr. 69 30 30 30 30 
May 69 30 30 30 30 
June 69 30 30 30 30 


To 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
One North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


OPERATION WORDPOWER 
Application LoreGrant 


-This is an application for Federal funds for support of a Special Experimental Wemoneenaeten 
Project in Adult Basic Education under Section 309 %0f ane Adult Education Acteot 266 


(P.L. 89- 730) : 
“4 yo FiscalsYear:3:1966 


1. Full Title of Proposal: OPERATION WORDPOWER 


2. Applicant Organization: Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunit 


Major Subdivision: City of Chicago Address where project will be conducted 
Street Address: One North Wacker Drive (if different from organization address) 
City & County: Chicago, County of Cook 
State & Zip Code: Illinois 60606 See Attachment -- Page 1A 
Congressional District: 1,2,3,5,6,8,9,11 
Tel. Nots)/62-3/13 Area Code: 312 

-3.°. Project Manager: Mul Ase Louis Scott 
Title of Position: Project Manager 
Business Address: One North Wacker Drive 

: ae Chicago, Illinois 60606 , ; 

‘Telephone: Area Code: 312 Number: 782-8713 Extension: -- 
Social Security Number: 137-03-5745 

4. Initiated or prepared by: (If different from Project Manager) 


‘Name: ~DELOne sa LEOOKs onli 
Title of Position: ora Director - 
- Business Address: ~ One North Wacker Drive ae 
; nie hs Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Telephone: Area Code: 312 Number: 782-8713 Extension: 203-4 


5. Name of Other Key Personnel (if any): William E, Todhunter, Acting Director 
re: Division of Program Planning 


6. Type of Agency: __ 


Dae] / Privace non- profit agency {ME EState / / Educational Agency 
Lal / X/ Public agency* / X/ Local / / Educational Television Sta. 
. *See Exhibit 1 
7. Type of Accounting System Used: / 7 Gash (Mv ehccrial tech / Obligation 
oo ene ee (Modified) 
8S Durationior Praject: PZ months Proposed starting date: Sept. 1;° 1968 
; weeks _ Proposed ending date: Aug. 31, 1969 
9. Total Federal Funds Requested: Seo! ee 
Other Sources: $ 
Total: pumoo D2 4 pee 


10. State Board of Education Official contacted concerning this application: 
Name: Jamese ih. Redmondiawe see title tore Position: Superintendent of Schools 


Address: aes North LaSalle Street, C ao ae BEEeeEs Chicago, Illinois 60602 
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ATTACHMENT : 


Address where project will be conducted 
(if different from organization address) 


Four of the locations below will be selected as program sites: 


Englewood Urban Progress Center 
839 West 64th Street 60621 


Halsted Urban Progress Center 
1935 South Halsted Street 60608 


Lawndale Urban Progress Center 
3138 West Roosevelt Road 60612 


Garfield Neighborhood Service Center 
9 South Kedzie Avenue 60612 


Montrose Urban Progress Center 
901 West Montrose Avenue 60612 


South Parkway Urban Progress Center 


4622 South Parkway 60653 


West Garfield Urban Progress Center 


3952 West Jackson Boulevard 60624 


=i | Ana 


Altgeld Garden Unit . 
967 East 132nd Place 60627 


Parkside Unit 
6850 South Stony Island 60649 


South Chicago Unit 


9231 South Houston Avenue 60617 
Cabrini-Green Unit 
1161 North Larrabee Street 60610 


Division Street Unit 


_ 1940 West Division Street 60622 _ 


Robert Taylor Unit 


“4848 South State Street 60609 
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Individual or official to whom communications concerning this project should be 
directed; ; 
Nanie< se Detonel. brooks Jie Title of Position: Executive Director 


Address: One North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Li2. 


Individual or official who shall be responsible for the receipt and disbursement of 
Federal funds: 


Name: Raymond M, Ryan Title of Position: Acting Deputy Director 
Address: One North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 : 


13 e 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ii 


On 


ee 


b. Official authorized to 


Individual or official who Sao have ultimate responsibility for the accounting of 
Federal funds; 


Name: Otto H. Loser . Title of Position: _Comptroller 
Address: __C: City or chicago, City Hail, Chicaeo, Lllinois, 00002 


Has this proposal been submitted to any other agency or organization? a Yes LS No 
If yes, please indicate: 

a. Name of agency or Basie ASE Cease ETH 
b. Date: 


Has this or a similar proposal previously been submitted to the Office of Education? 


‘a ros No Trnyes,ewiietis 


Commitment of Project Mamager's Time for Duration OfRECOWe OL. Percent,obslime 
OMe LOCACOINS ECU ta CS or ctis smite eee ice Re tk Bec cM asus eficln oe aie 

Dev fAdministrativecculies Soc. suede eee. «Ba sick cll cks Ott CMttE: 

Come imendevOlcecaLO alii Gero jcc La mr'h. a omar, ate ut ar an wea cee: 100% 

dwue Othera (Speci iy Cerca cutis ac teemioal, Mice si cus atti. ie uk cit -t eu sie A@ 
Total 100% 


— 


An "Assurance of Compliance" with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (HEW Form 441) was 
filed with the Commissioner (date of acceptance 


‘letter: + RERHEr SE number : yROris 


attached to this application| X| and is hereby made applicable to the program for 
which Federal financial assistance is requested in this application. 


Signatures: 


a. - Project Director: li Nate: March 12, 1968: 
ag : Revised July 22, 1968 


submit proposal for agency: DetonW< Brooks, Jr. Datezs March vi 2 5 L906; 


-Title: Executive Director Revised July 22, “i968 


(If the applicant is submitted jointly by two or more agencies, approval by each is 
required.) 


Certification of Authority to Submit Proposal: 


I hereby certify that the official named in item: 18.b.sbove submit the proposal in 
behalf of said agency by authority of its governing body, and is within the scope 


of its corporate powers. / ae 
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ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE REGULATION UNDER 
TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 _ 


=> 


: Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity ‘(hereinafter called the ‘‘Applicant’’) 
; (Name of Applicant) : 


‘HEREBY AGREES THAT it will comply with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-352) and all requirements imposed by or pursuant to the Regulation of the Department - 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (45 CFR Part 80) issued pursuant to that title, to the end that, | 
in accordance with title VI of that Act and the Regulation, no person in the Unired States shall, 
on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be athervice subjected to discrimination under any program or activity for which 
the Applicaar receives Federal financial assistance from the Department; and HEREBY GIVES 
ASSURANCE THAT it will immediately take any measures necessary to effectuate this agree- _ 
ment. 


SIE any real property or structure thereon is provided or improved with the aid of Federal financial 
assistance extended to the Applicant by the Department, this assurance shall obligate the 
Applicant, or in the case of any transfer of such property, any transferee, for the period during 
which the real property or structure is used for a purpose for which the Belee! financial assist- 
ance is extended or for another purpose involving the provision of similar services or benefits. 
If any personal property is so provided, this assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the 
period during which it retains ownership or possession of the property. In all other cases, this — 
assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the period during which the Federal financial assist- 
- ance is extended to it by the Department. 


THIS ASSURANCE is given in consideration of and for the purpose. of obtaining any and all 
Federal grants, loans, contracts, property, disco:nts or other Federal financial assistance 


"= extended after the date hereof to the Applicant by the Department, including installment pay- 


ments after such date on account of applications for Federal financial assistance which were 
approved before such date. The Applicant recognizes and agrees that such Federal financial 
assistance will be extended in reliance on the representations and agreements made in this 
assurance, and that the United States shall have the right to seek judicial enforcement of this. 


-_ assurance. This assurance is binding on the Applicant; its successors, transferees, and assign- 


ees, and the person or persons whose signatures HEPORs below are authorized to sign this assur- — 


AEG on behalf of the oes 


Dated MarchmlZ se 900m a6 _ Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunit 


Revised July 22, 1968 on ~ (Applicant) y 


(President, Chairman of Board, or comparable / 
authorized oHieral) (ee 


OneeNorth Wacker Drive. = = = 


== Chicaco. [i iiiotsm 60606 
(Applicant’s mailing address) 
- 2A - et wie et hs 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
One North Wacker Drive ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


OPERATION WORDPOWER 


Proposal Abstract 


1. Special Experimental Demonstration Project in Adult Basic Education under Section 309 
of the Adult EducationsAct.of 1960) Pil. 07-700 

2. Full Title of Project: OPERATION WORDPOWER 

3. Name of Applicant: Chicago Committee on Urban ortunit 
Address: -One North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


MRE NOLL WAtREE NN) ee ee 


Congressional District: Ne Pas Sin dere Oke TS ede 
Ge Name of Project Director: Deton J. Brooks, Jr. 
St] Durationso® the Peojeck. 12 months; weeks; days 
J. s.From: september 17wig63s TOsmPAUCUS Em meloUd 
Ye Operation Wordpower is a mass literacy training program for underemployed and unem- 


ployed persons, manpower training program enrollees, and mothers. The program will 
be coordinated with a vast array of human and environmental supportive services pro-. 
vided through the neighborhood centers of the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity. 
Eighteen’ (18) Edison Responsive Environment Reading Machines will be installed in © 
four (4) neighborhood Urban Progress Centers of CCUO over a period of four months. 
The machines will operate five days per week, from 9:00 a.m. throughs 10: 00spemer 

_- in two shifts. Books 1 through 8 of the Behavioral Research Laboratory-Sullivan 

+ Reading material will be used in conjunction with the machines; 123 cards have been 
programmed and more than 3700 slides prepared representing 40 percent of the ma- 

' terials in the 8 volumes, which is considered to be optimum programming for BRL- 
Sullivan materials. Other programs will be developed to meet needs and interests 
‘of enrollees as project progresses. Participation Will rancestrome900 stom cUUe 
depending on length of time at the machine, number of visits per week (2-5), and 

-mumber of months (6-12) needed to prepare for regular classes. Unique are the 

-- teaching methods, citywide scale, linkages to the total services available through 

- the Urban Progress Centers, and a play group foc children of participants.) tt will 
also provide training and jobs for 10 para-professionals and work experience for 

18 NY¥Cs. Finally and not least, Operation Wordpower is a response to the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders which calls for methods to "improve the 
skills of people in low-income areas, with primary emphasis on the language problems 
of minority groups" giving "priority to the unemployed and underemployed and to 
welfare mothers." ; . meres 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


OPERATION WORDPOWER 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION: WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


A RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE OF THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


ba "In the critical skills--verbal and reading ability--Negro 
students fall further behind whites with each year of 
schooling completed." 


-- "Their children have smaller vocabularies, and are not as 
well equipped to learn rapidly in school--particularly with 
respect to basic ge Gay skills--as children from more ad- 
vantaged homes." 


-- "It will also require unique experimentation with new meth- 
ods to bring back ... (street-oriented teenagers)... 
who have lost all connection with existing school institu- 
tionseu 


-~ "We recommend . .. an intensive year-round program begin- 
ning in the summer of 1968 to improve the verbal skills or 
people in low-income areas, with primary emphasis on the 
language problems of minority groups." 


-- "We suggest that priority be given to the unemployed and 
underemployed, and to welfare mothers.''9 


-- "Increasing literacy levels would eliminate a major barrier 
to productive employment, and improved support for educa- 
tion in the home.''® - 


tReport of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders; March =i, 
T1963: p.na25 


2tIbid., p. 427  3Ibid., p. 449 
3Ibid., p. 440- | 6tbid., p. 450 


4tbid., p. 449 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


OPERATION WORDPOWER 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


THE PROBLEM 

i Tack of proficiency in the language arts is a major handicap to 
human development. It is through the acquisition and utilization of these 
skills that a mature, independent, individual emerges. This isthe type of 
person needed to meet the urban challenge by exercising the cecponsi pitta. 
of parenthood, citizenship and consumership, continuing his education, and 
transmitting the heritage of his culture. This is the man for whom econo~-’ 


mic independence is a real promise. 


Ironically, providing language arts proficiency for all people 
has been the weakest link in the urban development chain... Recent events 
have magnified the problem and stimulated attempts to solve it. The 


Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity has spearheaded these efforts in 


Chicago, introducing new approaches to adult education and encouraging 


other agencies to examine their methods, within the context of a total 


service system. 


This is one of society's most difficult problems, since its so- 
lution involves attempting to reverse the cumulative ill effects OLval 
life-style rooted in deprivation and failure. The terrible’ persistence 


of this problem is nowhere more evident than in the staggering rates of 


-reading retardation, particularly in the inner city, the extreme diffi- 


culties facing re-education and training programs which must solve the 
literacy problems of the disadvantaged. 
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Understanding the extent of the communications Sotignane 
gap is crucial to understanding the need co menConO site a mainstrem 
teeta program. Two seunres conducted among able-bodied public aid 
. recipients aged 16 through 64 and not in school in Illinois reveal the 


scope of the problem. 


* Blackboard Curtain, was Pe ate in the BO cies de Chicago 
community of Woodlawn in March, 1962, by the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid, The second, entitled First They Must Read, also was con- 
ducted by the Department at the request of the State Department of Public 


Aid in the Southern Illinois city of East St. Louis, in November,1963. 


The studies showed that the able-bodied adult recipient suf- 
fers not only from undereducation, but from social, economic and cultural 
_ alienation. He is completely unequipped to inhabit the urban center 


which in this age of mega-cities he must inhabit. 

Both studies were identical in methodology. eaves viene laa 
literacy levels were measured by attainment below eo completion 
of the fifth grade. 8 eee definition, a person who cannot read 
Gnas the fifth grade te finctronailyeit literate... bunctionaler Ui teracy, 
was interpreted ra mean that the adult was Mou coctally economically or 


culturally adaptable LOSUL Dae ti Lee 


In the eeees study, ain Gye sie ROE had not completed the 
Fifth grade; but 50-7 per cent could not read beyond fifth grade and were 
elaeen ee as fee earn illiterate. In East St. Louis, 17.5 per cent 
did cof complete the fifth grade, but 58.8 per cent were classified’ as 


functionally illiterate. 
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Thus, more than half of the adult, able-bodied recipients in 
both groups were functionally illiterate. More alarming, however, was 


the high percentage of youths who were functionally illiterate. 


In Chicago, among youths aged 16 through 21, all had completed 
the fifth grade, but 40.1 per cent could not read to the completion of 
the fifth grade. In- East St. Louis, only 2.8 percent had not completed 


the fifth grade, but 46.4 per cent were functionally illiterate. 


In the Chicago study, only 1.4 per cent of those who completed 
their education in Illinois had not completed the ereeh grades yet 95.4 
per cent were functionally illiterate. “Proof that the Tilinoissriguce 
was not "contaminated™ by those who Sean their education in the South, 
but completed their last grade in Illinois, is shown by the functioning 
levels of those born, raised and eieeered mn Chicago. Only 1.2 per cent 
ine act complete the fifth grade -- but, 34.3 Bee cent were eae ai 


illiterate. This was actually higher than the state percentage. 


The same pattern was aka in East St. Louis. Only 4 per ee 
of those who Completed Pate etter on in Illinois had not completed the 
fifth grade; yet 39.5 per cent were cone tora tly El tera tenn OF eroee 
born, raised An educated in St. Clair County, where East SOG bOuLgats 
located, 3.9 per cent did not complete die fifth ee and’ 35.2 > per 
cent were functionally illiterate. This was only a few points below the 


states percentage. 


Not only were the achievement levels of the urban and rural 
educated distressing, but so also was the average age of the Chicago and 
East St. Louis study population. In Chicago, that age-was 33.5 years -- 
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in East St. Louis, 35.8 years. “These were able-bodied persons at a 
point in life where they should be approaching or at the peak of their 


functioning capabilities. 


Matriarchal inadequacy also was apparent. In the Chicago 
“study, 84.3 per cent of those interviewed were women; of these, 49 per 
cent could not read to the sixth grade level. In East St. Louis, 68.8 
ay aay were women; of these 54.4 per cent were functionally iiicers 
Yet, these are the mothers and the potential mothers who must introduce 
their children to the complete range of urban life patterns and insti- 


tutions. 


The possibility now exists to bring a powerful learning tech- 
nology to bear on the saclthle of the literacy gap in thesinner city. The 
- ERE "Talking Type erent (Edison 2eSpEROE Environment ‘Learning System) 

permits the individual learner to master all aspects of eine ski bis, 
fe themimpact soreamiully, automated system, presenting displays in all 
media Caaceee printed, illustrated) and engaging him in direct action 
(speaking and writing) aSenemilcalis. 


Placed physically in the Urban Progress Center in the context 
of human and environmental services, the instrument becomes more than the 
result of skheete de technology, but an integral element in restoring the 
eters clay resident to the mainstream of American society. He is at once 
renee of a complete service LOeEs Paid ine one service basic to all 


others -- wordpower training. 
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Impact of the "Talking Typewriter" project in Brooklyn, 
New York, a twenty-machine operation serving a disadvantaged population 
ranging from four year old Head Start youngsters to adult illiterates 
had the following effect: 
-~- Almost 150 high school students who heard about 
the project by word of mouth had voluntarily 
sought admission to the project, expressing a 
willingness to travel to the project site from 
throughout the borough. As a result, the pro- 
ject has been extended beyond ‘the school year 
into the summer months. 
-- Preliminary reports show that 80 per cent of the 
children in the project will be at grade level 
after an exposure of only four months; this is in 
sharp contrast to reading levels of regular school 
; _..children. Kindergarten children in the project 
show similar progress. 
-- The learning system has met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse from many community groups. 
As academic success has been achieved, corresponding changes in 
behavior, attitude and general educational performance have resulted, 
The Brooklyn project is not an isolated instance of success. .Though 
farget populations differ from project to project; comparable Fesubts 
are being obtained by Project Breakthrough. in Chicago, and by projects 


in the Chester, Pennsylvania school system and by the Drexel Institute 


of Technology project. 


The proposed program, Operation Wordpower, is unique in that 
it will provide the first mass implementation of sophisticated educa- 
* tional technology with adults on a citywide scale. Sharing certain 
economic and cultural characteristics, as residents of 4) “dirferent 
ee communities, they will bring a variety to ane program which 


will not only foster the development of new materials and techniques, 
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but will enable the program's effectiveness with diverse adult popu- 
lations to be judged. The progress of the Wordpower enrollee will be 
compared to the achievements oe those of like i chitin Tat various 
basic literacy programs, including projects operated by the Committee 


or sponsored by this agency through contractural arrangements. 


In addition to providing the first city-wide test of mechan- 
ical eoeierens programmed to mii heeds, the strengthening of commu- | 
nication skills through Wordpower within the Urban Progress Centers 
will be unique, in that literacy training will take place within the 
context of total services. Thus, the project, its setting and sup- 
portive Maree will provide a pre-mainstream learning process which 


simulates -the mainstream toward which the resident is being propelled. 


Local educational officials were consulted through the Of- 
pefice oe the Mayor. The Mayor is chairman of the Committee and all 


concerned educational bodies are represented on the Committee. 
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II. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this proposal are to equip 4 Urban Progress Cen- 
ters with the means to give Wordpower training to area residents. 
The proposal is based on two premises: 


-- That re-education of the functionally illiterate 
youth and adult must be an educational and social 
experience which restores him to the mainstream 
ofacityelife: 

-- That the Urban Progress Center, with its unique 
meshing of human and environmental development 
services, is a setting in which this process may 
occur with the highest chance of success. 


Urban Progress Centers already provide mainstream services of em- 
ployment, training, health care, legal aid, social help and housing 
at locations within the local communities. Missing is the maximum 
development of the vitally needed service of Wordpower for the 
mother, teen-ager and manpower enrollee. 

By building Wordpower into the total service structure of the Cen- 
ter, mainstream training becomes complete. Placing the means of 
acquiring Wordpower physically alongside vital employment and hous- 
ing services creates a learning environment which the area resident 
will accept and use. The Urban Progress Center is not a mere wel- 
fare service or employment office, but a total, comprehensive ser- 
vice system which spells hope and respect to the area resident. 
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.. How are they recruited? 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


“NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


PROCEDURES 
GENERAL DESIGN 
1. INTRODUCTION 


To understand the General Design and other procedures of Operation 
Wordpower it is necessary to provide background information on 
program components of the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity. 
Operation Wordpower has been described as an integral part of the 
Urban Progress Center. 


What is the Urban Progress Center as a component program? 


Enrollees in Operation Wordpower will be enrolled in training and 
work experience programs under the Concentrated Employment Program - 
and other program components. What are these programs and how do 
they link into CCUO and the Urban Progress Centers? 


“Other participants will be mothers of young children and teenagers 


enrolled in other community action programs. 


What is the relationship of Operation Wordpower to the Illinois 
State Employment Service, which provides employment services in all 


Urban Progress Centers and intensified and expanded services in 


the Concentrated Employment Program? 


It is not simple to provide answers to these questions and submit 


-an application which can be read in one sitting This section will 


attempt to focus on specific relationships with minimum explanation 
and refer the reader to a section in the Appendix with brief de- 
Scriptions of the component or series of components under discussion. 


THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


The Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity (CCUO) is the official 
community action agency (CAA) for the City of Chicago. It is part 
of city government. The chairman is Richard J. Daley, Mayor of 
Chicago. The Executive Director is Deton.J. Brooks, Jr. who is 
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IIIAla. THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY (Continued) 


also official director of Operation Wordpower; day-to-day supervi- 
sion of the project will be under a Project Manager. 


In addition to being the applicant agency for all delegate agency 
components under flexible Community Action Programs (CAP), it is 
also prime contractor for the following programs: 


(1) Head Start 
(2) Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(3) Concentrated Employment Program 


Rules and Policies of CCUO, including a list of Committee members, 
is included in Exhibit l. 


LLLALb: URBAN PROGRESS CENTER 


The major operational program of CCUO is the Urban Progress Center. 
CCUO administers 8 Centers under CAP and 6 Center outpost units in 
14 districts which include over a million persons. One of the 8 
Centers is the Garfield Neighborhood Service Center, which is part 
of the pilot Neighborhood Services Program (sometimes called the 
Neighborhood Facility Pilot Program) under joint sponsorship of a 
federal interagency team composed of OEO, HUD, DOL, HEW AND BOB. 
Five Urban Progress Centers are in Chicago's eee oa four Model 
_-Gity study areas. 


Each Center has 3 major divisions: Urban Life, Human Development, 
and Environmental Development; and an Advisory Council composed of 
- persons twhotworkfandelive inthe UPGidistricto(See cnules fandtresu- 

lations). Chairmen of Advisory Councils serve on the Full Commit- 

> tee and thesthxeécutive Committee. - . 


‘The-Urban Progress Centers comprise the service delivery system 
--  for.the 14 districts: Actual service components are provided pri-— 
marily by other public and private agencies and by business and 
industry. Certain key service components are housed in the Urban 
Progress Center; e.g., Illinois State Employment Service staff of 
40 under a special agreement and Legal Aid staff under CAP. Others 
are in the community. All comprise the total service system. 


Of esa sienificance is the Urban Life Division, which performs 
outreach through the Community Representative and family diagnosis 
by the Urban Life Interviewer and Advisor. This is the ecutralipre- 
gramming and monitoring mechanism in the Urban Progress Center, in- 
suring that all participants in a component service receive supple- 
mentary and other vital services provided in other components. 
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Operation Wordpower will be part of this overall system. 


A map and listing of Centers accompanies this section. More detail 
on the Urban Progress Center is carried in Exhibit 2. 


MANPOWER SERVICE SYSTEM OF CCUO 


Nine service functions comprise the manpower service system of CCUO. 
Each is carried out under a specific program or programs. The sys- 
tem operates in all UPC districts and is expanded in 3 West Side 
districts under the Concentrated Employment Program. A chart show- 
ing the relationship of service function to program and area accom- 
panies this section. Note that the Urban Progress Center, Human Re- 
source Development Program under the Illinois State Employment 
Service, and the Concentrated Employment Program are key ARE CITES 
in the Seed system. 


The Urban Progress Center is described above. 
(1) Human Resource Development Program 


The Human Resource Development Program is housed in the Urban 
Progress Centers. Approximately 30 to 40 Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service personnel are in each HRD UPC unit. They 
provide the major employment counseling service in the CCUO 
system. HRD staff obtain core data on training and education, 
work experience, socio-economic background, skills, family 
and personal characteristics; testing is used to determine 
aptitudes and interest, with non-verbal tests used £orvillic= 
erates. When counseling is completed, HRD staff place resi- 
-dents in training and direct employment positions. Follow-up 
on appointments is made through the Urban Life Division of 
the Urban Progress Center. 


(2) Concentrated Employment Program 


The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) is under prime spon- 
sorship of CCUO in 3 West Side Center districts. CEP is called 
the Urban Career Development Program on CCUO forms, but is 
commonly known by its federal name. It combines all manpower 
service components into a single system, providing special ad- 
ditional supportive services, such as career orientation, year- 
round career coaching, health examinations and treatment, and 
day care; also unique work experience programs under New Ca- 
reers, Special Impact, and NYC. It is described in more detail 
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~ PROGRAM SPONSORS 


(3) Work Experience Positions 


In both CEP and the year-round city-wide CAP, approximately 
1700 neighborhood residents are employed in work experience 
positions; of these 


-- 730 are employed by CCUO in the Urban Progress Centers 
as Community Representatives and Program Representa- 
tives 


-- 300 in year-round CAP delegate agency programs 
-- 200 in year-round Operation Head Start 
-- 470 in CEP under New Careers and Special Impact. 


In addition, approximately 1600 additional work aS te 
positions are provided in the summer program. 


All enrollees in these work experience programs are potential 
enrollees in Operation Wordpower in addition to those recruited 
through the UPCs and who come in through other component pro- 
grams which may not be linked directly to rps (See 

IITIA2 on Recruitment and Follow-Up) 


(See below, sectiond, for work experience sponsors.) 


As indicaced in above discussions, many public and private agencies 
are currently program sponsors in CCUO's comprehensive service 
plan. Four major programs have delegate sponsors. They are: 


CL) {CAPS (Sect 7? 2723708 wi tae > Sponsors 


(2) Head Start CAP with 20 sponsors 


(3) Neighborhood Youth Corps with 42 sponsors 


7 (4) Concentrated Employrient Program with 10 Sian 


Business and industry participate in On-the- ie Training;* there 
are 66 sue sponsors, 


A listing of these agencies is in Exhibit 4; followed by a listing 


of those businesses and industries which have had contracts under 
On-the-Job Training, Exhibit 5. 
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Englewood Urban Progress Center 
839 West 64th Street 60621 


Halsted Urban Progress Center 
1935 South Halsted Street 60608 


Lawndale Urban Progress Center 
3138 West Roosevelt Road 
Garfield Neighborhood Service Center 


9 South Kedzie Avenue 60612 


Montrose Urban Progress Center 
901 West Montrose 60613 


- South Parkway Urban Progress Center 
4622 South Parkway 60653 


West Garfield Urban Progress Center 
- 3952 W. Jackson Boulevard 60624 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
LIST OF URBAN PROGRESS CENTERS 
(INCLUDING GARFIELD NEIGHBORHOOD 


SERVICE CENTER) 


Woodlawn Urban Progress Center 
1030 East 63rd Street 60637 


Altgeld Garden Unit 
967 East 132nd Place 60627 


Parkside Unit 
6850 South Stony Island 60649 
South Chicago Unit 


9231 South Houston Avenue 60617 


Cabrini-Creen Unit tt 
Pl6l North: Larrabee Street 60610 


Divisionsstrectaunve 
1940 West Division St. 60622 


Robert Taylor Unit 
4848 South State Street 60609 
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MANPOWER SERVICE 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 


COORDINATION, EVALUATION: 
CITY-WIDE AND LOCAL 


CORE URBAN SERVICE: 
RECRUITMENT, FOLLOW-UP, 
FAMILY COUNSELING, RECORDS 
CORE MANPOWER SERVICE: 
VOCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT 
COUNSELING, TESTING, 
PLACEMENT 


PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


WORK EXPERIENCE- PUBLIC 


JOB TRAINING-BUS./IND. 
FIELD CAREER COUNSELING 


FAMILY SERVICES 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
MANPOWER SERVICE PROGRAM 


, _ URBAN PROGRESS CENTER DISTRICTS 
MOTD Be L GoLe lela ioe. 


GENERAL MANPOWER SERVICE PROGRAM 


~CCUO, its Executive Committee, Manpower Subcommittee; 


CCUO central and field staff; 
Cooperating Agency staff and boards 
CAMPS 


URBAN PROGRESS CENTER: Urban Life Division, CAP delegate 
and other cooperating agencies performing related functions 


URBAN PROGRESS CENTER: . Illinois State Employment Service 
staff; CAP delegate and other cooperating agencies perform- 
ing related functions 


CCUO-NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS-PREP Pre gram 
CAP-Delegate agencies performing pre-vocational services 
CCUO Community Rep and Program Rep training 


MDTA (NYC-Coupled, and direct ISES Placement) 
CCUO Community Rep and Program Rep Training 
Chicago City College--Non-Credit Program 
Head Start Program 


CCUO and CAP delegate agency nonprofessional program; 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Head Start 


CCUO;. On-the-Job Training 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Work-Training Unit 
URBAN PROGRESS CENTER SERVICES: Legal Aid, Home Manage- 


ment, Housing, etc; and CAP delegate and yaks ee ee 
Meeucies SOREN INE related, functions 


‘CEP Career Advisors 


A ReEGA S 
ENGLEWOOD HALSTED DIVISION CAB-GREEN {MONTROSE WOODLAWN S.PRKWAY {LAWNDALE} GNSC W.GARFIELD 
CONCENTRATED EMP, PROGRAM 


SAME 


SAME--Expanded 


SAME--Plus Special 
CEP TRAINING CENTER UNIT 
OL ISHS 


SAME--Plus Special 
CEP TRAINING CENTER PRE- 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 2-4 wksi 
oe) 
SAME--Plus Expanded fe 
Institutional Training 
--Literacy Training 
--Skills Training 


SAME--Plus 
New Careers 
Special Impact 


SAME--Expanded 


SAME--Plus CEP Health Prog. 
Day Care 
Special Counseling : 
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III. 


PROCEDURES 
CENERAL DESIGN 
2. METHODOLOGY 


This proposal has been developed in the belief that CCUO can best 
use the "Talking Typewriter" with adults and older adolescents. 
The self-correcting nature prevents executing an error when the 
machine is programmed; however, the machine may be. disengaged 
during the program in order to allow free typing. In all programs, 
reinforcing activities are needed. For adults and their families, 
this reinforcing support will be provided through the services 
already available within the UPC. 


Three Urban Progress Centers and one Unit, West Division, which 
serves a Spanish-speaking population, will receive 18 machines. 
One will receive 6 machines and three will receive 4 machines each. 


Wordpower training will be given on the basis of a five-day week 
program, with two shifts covering the morning-afternoon and eve- 
ning-night periods. Each machine will accommodate 25 "sittings" 
pex day at an average of. 20 sminutessperesitting. 


Each group of 4 to 6 participants (the individtials within the 
groups working independently) will participate in the program for 
20 minutes, two to five days per week. The program has been 
planned so that they can spend time within the ERE booth and re- 
ceive supplementary supportive work. However, this could vary, 
depending on the individual needs and interests, so that actual 
time during which the machine might be used could range from 10 

to 20 minutes. When not using the machine, the participant would 
meet with the Unit Supervisor to determine his interests and prog- 
ress for programming use. Associated workbooks, supplementary 
study materials and additional exercises will be coordinated with 
the machine programs for use with unit personnel during an allied 
instructional period at the site or for homework, to reinforce his 
booth activities. f 

The Behaviorial Research Laboratories-Sullivan reading series, 
Books 1] ethrougen) 6 swills form the basis of (the beginning prosram; 
123 cards have been programmed and more than 3,700 slides prepared, 
representing 40 per cent of the materials. This is an optimum pro- 
gram for the BRL-Sullivan materials. As the project progresses 
and enrollees! interests and needs are noted, additional materials 
will be programmed specifically for their use. 


A wide variety of reading levels can be accommodated, ranging from 
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those individuals who, though possessing normal intelligence, cannot 
read at all, to those who are well-educated, but neither speak nor 
read English. A reading test, upon enrollment, and subsequent test- 
ing will be given. Using basic reading vocabularies, which will be 
increased as individuals use and request new records, materials will 
be programmed to cover the interests and needs of adults. MTranspor- 
tation facilities, current events, child care and homemaking, etc. 
will be some of the areas covered. Through conversations with the 
participants, the unit supervisors will learn their interests and 
program materials accordingly. 


Once sufficient skills are acquired, the participants will be en- 
couraged to enroll in other adult education programs. 


During the day, most participants will be mothers. While employ- 
ability is an important goal, the major emphasis will be upon their 
present needs. Better reading and writing skills will help them 
manage their households and limited funds; to understand the pro- 
grams and goals of the schools their children attend. During late 
afternoon and evening hours, neighborhood adolescents and men will 
be enrolled in the project. Provisions will also be made for 
working women. Babysitting services will be provided at the proj- 
ect sites under the supervision of the Unit Supervisor; NYC per- 
sonnel will care for the children. They will read stories, play 
simple games, work at table projects and supervise free play. A 
Separate space and equipment will be provided for these activities 
-within the Operation Wordpower project area. 


Though NYC Unit Aides will do more with the children than just 
Usit withysei se baticalivea babysitting soperationemmnvolvinged 
Ssmativeroup of chi idren 10r ae20 to, 60 minute: periods. sinus no 
special licensing is required, though NYCs will be given chest 
x-rays and blood tests before they begin to work with the children. 
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". The Component Program Route 


PROCEDURES 


GENERAL DESIGN 


3. RECRULTMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
Recruitment and follow-up will occur in two ways: 


-- Through the Urban Progress Center 
-- Through Component Programs 


The Urban Progress Center Route 


Each Urban Progress Center has an Urban Life Division which employs 
between 50-60 neighborhood residents as full nonprofessional neigh- 
borhood aides. These residents are called "Community Representa- 
tives" and in many ways are the heart of the Chicago community 
action program.:. Their. function,is to contact all. families in a 
specific geographic area in which they must live, begin to find out 


what services the family needs, and urge them to make use of the 
Urban Progress Center as the principal means of receiving service. 


The idea is that once the family enters the Center, personally or 
by record, it immediately links into a service delivery system and 


‘the component service programs which optimizes.the opportunity for 


self-help. When services are provided as a result of the outreach 
or recruitment function, the Community Representative then follows 


-up to make certain that participation continues and that other 


assistance to support participation is given. 


In addition to the general outreach of the Urban Life Division, 
which feeds persons into component programs, the component program 


itself becomes a source of erecruLtment, 


Principal component programs for Operation Wordpower recruitment 
will be: ; 


" =- In the Manpower area: 


(1) Concentrated Employment Program, with its various com- 
ponents, 1ne2 UPCs! and=the danced sienna Ser- 
_wice Center on the West Side of Chicago. 


(2) Neighborhood Youth Corps, a city-wide program 


(3) CAP delegate agencies with nonprofessional aides, in- 
cluding Head Start agencies; city-wide. 
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(4) Human Resources Development Program of Illinois State 
Employment Service in all UPCs which counsels residents 
for direct employment and training programs. 


-- In the Component Program area 
(1) Mothers in Head Start components 
(2) Teen-age participants in CAP components 


Program Coordinators, both at the central and UPC district level, 
will be able to work out a referral system for participants of 
their respective component programs into Operation Wordpower. All 
participants will pass througn the Urban Lite Division of ethesCen- 


ter which will certify eligibility and provide other supportive 
services, 


NOTE: See III. INTRODUCTION for descriptions of Urban Progress 


Center, Urban Life Division, Concentrated Employment 
Program, and Human Resource Development Program. 
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PROCEDURES 


GENERAL DESIGN 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


Operation Wordpower will be administered by the Chicago Committee 
on Urban Opportunity through its central Cone and Urban Progress 
Center divisions. 


Ls 


Central: Central administration will focus primarily in the 
Training Division which is responsible for adult community 
education and job readiness programs. The combined divisions 
of Research and Planning will be responsible for monitoring 

and evaluation. All report to the Executive Director who is 
the project director of Operation Wordpower. Day-to-day super- 
vision will be in the hands of a Project Manager. 


The Training Division, located within a poverty area and yet 
adjacent to the central business district and the University 
of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus, has used its unique loca- 
tion to draw program participants, governmental agencies and 
the business and academic conmunities together. Responsible 
for CCUG orientation and in-service training | the divasion. 
in cooperation with area universities and junior colleges 

has started programs of para-professional training for CCUO 
nonprofessional employees and others. The ERE Unit Assistants 
will be one of the New Career categories to be developed. 


The Training Division is also responsible for the basic lit- 
eracy component of the Concentrated Employment Program and 

other-institutional training programs within the city. - Thus, 
they are interested in testing various methods and materials 


which may increase the effectiveness of the program. 


Urban acer Center: Field administration of the program 


will be handled through the Urban Progress Centers. Center 


- division responsibilities are: 


aon ULDSan ite D1Vision 


wRecruitment and follow-up of participants and their 
families 


~Supportive service programming 


.Certification of eligibility for Operation Wordpower 
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b. Human Development Division 
-Supervision of Operation Wordpower at the Center level 


.Referral of work experience and other component program 
enrollees to Urban Life Division for literacy training. 


c. Environmental Development Division 
.No direct responsibility, but follow-through on environ- 


mental problems reported by participants as part cf total 
service approach. 
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PROCEDURES 
POPULATION AND SAMPLE 


Neighborhood residents of Urban Progress Center districts and out- 


post areas will be the primary beneficiaries of the program. They 
are divided into four groups: 


-- Residents who are enrolled. in training and 
work. experience programs. 


-- Participants in non-manpower program compo- 
nents; e.g., mothers in Operation Head Start 
or teen-agers in recreation or cultural en- 
richment programs. 


-- Residents not enrolled in work experience or. 
other components who are recruited by Com- 
munity Representatives. 


-- Children of Operation Wordpower enrollees 
who will be in a play group approximately 2 
hours each week while their parents are en- 
gaged in the reading program. 


As neighborhood residents, they share certain characteristics which 
are typical of the target population of CCUO; as program partici- 
pants and enrollees they may share other characteristics. Both 
types o£ characteristics. Both types of characteristics are dis- 
cussed below. ; 


NETGHBORHOOD POPULATION 


Target population in CCUO neighborhoods or districts can be measured 
best by.two studies. The first was completed as part of the forma- 
tion of CCUO and is based on the 1960 census. The second was com- 
pleted as part of the Garfield Neighborhood Service Program in Au- 
gust 1967. They are described below. 


1960 CENSUS POPULATION 


The overall target population of the Chicago Committee on Urban Op- 
portunity is 1.5 million persons residing in an inner city district 
that radiates from the downtown area north, west to the city bound- 
aries, and south. This figure is based on an analysis of the 1960 
Census. Not all persons residing in these areas were poor accord- 

ing to income standards promulgated by OEO and others in 1964 and 

1965. .CCUO, however, described poverty not merely by income but as 
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a series of inadequacies in income, education, employment, and 
housing. In short, as a multiple problem which had to be solved 
with multi-services and programs. CCUO said that persons suffer- 
ing these lacks were out of the mainstream of American life. 


It measured its poverty areas by these standards and took the po- 
sition that all persons residing in these areas, except of course, 
those in the upper-class fringe neighborhoods, were to some extent 
out of the mainstream. They were eligible for certain services 
based on need. This need would be determined by the Urban Life 
Division of the Urban Progress Center which would bring a multiple 
Service program to a particular=district. 


Of the 1.5 million, 89 per cent were receiving public assistance, 
78 per cent lived in housing not up to standard, and 44 per cent 
of those 21 and over had educations of 8 grade or less. (See 
chart accompanying this section for Summary of Poverty Indicators 
based on the 1960 Census) 


GARFIELD NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE POPULATION 


A population survey completed on the West Side of Chicago, August 
1967, as part of the Garfield Neighborhood Service program gives 
current information on the characteristics of the target popula- 
tion. The survey showed that 77,255 persons resided in the GNS 
area. More than one-third of the persons in the area received 


‘public asei stance se OtmlO./ 2/2 Vvoungsadults: 16, throush 2 le yvearse or 


age, 146.5 per cent were enrolled jin high school, continuation 
school, vocational school or college: and 34.5-per,cent had not 
completed high school. Of 16,560 adults, -22 through 41 years of 


_ age, 17.4 per cent completed less than 8 years of education and 


49:6 per cent less than 11 but: more. than 8. 


(See Exhibit 6 for charts describing the overall Ene alee 
and characteristics) 


PROGRAM COMPONENT POPULATION 


Program component participants may be divided.into beneficiaries 


of training, work experience, and employment service programs; 


' and beneficiareis of non-manpower programs. These beneficiaries 


or participants are drawn from the overall CCUO target popula- 
tion described above. Their respective characteristics can be 
measured best in two reports: the CAP Management Information 
System (MIS) report for period January-March, 1968 and the 
Special Manpower Report as of June 1968. Each are described be- 
low. 
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-B.2.a. CAP-MIS REPORT 


The January-March, 1968 report shows that 211,427 persons partici- 
pated in one or more CAP programs in manpower, education, housing, 
health, and community services. Of these, 33,015 were 16 through 
21; and 68,201 were 22 through 44. Employed in these programs 
were 1,539 paid nonprofessionals; 5,329 persons received jobs 
through referrals offered by these programs. (See Chart, Admin- 
istrative Program Progress Report which accompanies this section) 


B.2.b. SPECIAL MANPOWER REPORT: WHO ARE MANPOWER PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS? 


CcUO's Special Manpower Report; issued monthly includes a section 
on "Who are Manpower Program Participants?" Three major programs 
are compared: 


(1) The Chicago Plan, which lasted from December 1965 through 
June 1967. 


(2) Human Resources Development Program of ISES which began in 
August 1967. 


AGS, Concentrated Employment Program which began August LIG7e 


The latest report shows that of all persons enrolled in these pro- 
grams, from-53.9 to 62.5 per cent completed less than 12 but more 
than 8 years of education; that persons aged 22 through 44 ranged 
from 50.5 per cent to 55. le per cent of those enrolled; while those 
45 years and older ranged from 8.8 per cent to 18.5 per cent. 

.. (See Chart, Special Manpower Report, Who Are Manpower Program Par- 
2 ticipants teh accompanies this section.) 


B.3.- SAMPLE POPULATION e 


‘Enrollees for Operation Wordpower will be drawn from the program 

-- component beneficiaries including those in training and work ex- 
‘perience and from the community-at-large. Machines will be in- 
stalled in three Urban Progress Center districts and one Urban 

_ Progress Center Outpost, the Division Street Unit, which serves 
a largely Puerto Rican area. At least one other installation 
will be on the West Side to link into the Concentrated Employment 
Program which has been described elsewhere; it is possible that 
all installations will be on the West Side giving coverage to the 
entire Concentrated Employment Program area which includes the 
Garfield Neighborhood Service Program area and the proposed Model 
Cities area. Hence, optimum linkages would occur. At the same 
time, it may prove desirable to place at least one installation 
“in a South Side Urban Progress Center and. one in a North Side 
Center to give geographical representation to all CCUO districts. 
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When the proposed program is fully operative, a minimum of 450 to 
a maximum of 1,800 persons could receive training in a 12-month 
period. The 450 figure is based on 450 persons attending 5 ses- 
sions per week for one year; the 1,800 figure on two groups of 
450 attending 3 sessions per week for 6 months and 2 groups of 
450 attending 2 sessions per week for 6 months. A person will 
have completed the "course of instruction" when he is reading at 
a level which enables him to enroll in regular adult education 
courses. : 


During the first year, it is expected the actual minimum enroll- 
ment will be 900 persons attending 4 to 6 months each, while the 
maximum may be 1,800, with enrollees attending 2-3 days per week, 
for 4-6 month sessions. 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


SUMMARY OF POVERTY INDICATORS 
FOR THE TOTAL CITY OF CHICAGO AND WITHIN 
THE INNER AND MIDDLE POVERTY RINGS 
1960 CENSUS 


INNER & MIDDLE 


CITY OF CHICAGO INNER POVERTY RING* POVERTY RING#** 
Number Percent Number Incidence Number Incidence 
TOTAL POPU- : | 
LATION (April 1960) 3,550,404 100.0 901,527 25.4 1,495,433 PORAS 
White 27127748 76.4 249,799 950 761520 mee Sa 
Non-white 837,656 23.6 651,728 Nee 733,614 87.6 
TOTAL FAMILIES 
(April 1960) 909,204 100.0 192,898 Pande 344,028 B78 
Poor Families i 
(Under $3,000) 123,214 13.6 5A 485 44.2 75,339 lea 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE : 
RECIPIENTS (May 1962) 272,860 AT 210,870 Lino 243,520 89.2 
SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 7 Foner | 
(April 1960) 170,094 14.0 92,509 -54.4 12397 95 my oe 
ADULTS WITH 8 GRADES . , 
OR LESS (April 1960) 916,667 42.9 241,844 26.4 407,341 LL 4. 
MALE JUVENILE DELIN- : 3 | 
QUENTS (1958-1961) HE ey? gs. Tin Wy, 50.6 9,500 67m 
UNEMPLOYED (April 1960) 86,455 5.4 37,356 40.9 Do 535170 61.5 
LAND ACREAGE 7 507s en l00.0 55.0% 2 Once. 
; Sqm a hises Sqcsiil. 
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*Inner Poverty Ring includes community areas (28) Near West Side; (33) 
Near South Side; (36) Oakland; and (38) Grand Boulevard or Zone 1 and (8) 
Near North Side; (27) East Garfield; (29) North Lawndale; (31) Lower West 
“Side; (32) Loop; (35) Douglas; (37) Fuller Park; (39) Kenwood; (40) Washington 
Park; (42) Woodlawn; (54) Riverdale; and Englewood or Zone 2. 


**Middle Zone or Zone 3 includes community areas (3) Uptown; (7) Lincoln 


Park; (23) Humboldt Park; (24) West Town; (26) West Garfield; (34) Armour 
Square; (60) Bridgeport; and (69) Greater Grand Crossing. 
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SUMMARY 1:4 
NAME OF CAA GRANT NO.- as Budget Bureau Now 116-KO0K9 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN 


Approval expires October 31, 196 
REPORT FOR PERIOD OF (From - To) 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM PROGRESS REPORT 
PARTICIPANT, STAFF, AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUMMARY 


OPPORTUNITY 


a COMPONENT NO. | DATE SUBMITTED REPORTS CONTROL SYMBOL 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS January-March 31; 1968 OFO-CADM4 
ny | 
TOTAL 
PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS ROC. CODE PROGRAM INFORMATION NO./RESULTS 
PARTICIPANTS , ¥ 
(Actual) * 


(5) 
2: NO. PARTICIPANTS OBTAINING JOBS PA 00.00 


1. PARTICIPANTS | PA 00.00 


A. TOTAL PARTICIPANTS ) A. NO. THROUGH REFERRALS 


B. NO. THROUGH ALL OTHER PROGRAMS 
©) 3, CAA STAFF COMPOSITION (End, of Period) 


ie 

eee 

A. TOTAL NO. PAID PROFESSIONALS | 
ID Asha 


a 


‘BB, AGE RANGE 


GtO='3 
(2}) 6-15 


(1), NO. FULL-TIME * ' 828 


B. TOTAL NO. PAID RESIDENT NONPROFESSIONALS 
(6) 65 ANO OVER 


a on a ee 


Cc. FAMILY INCOME 


1 ee ee 


(1) NUMBER ABOVE LINE 


(2) NUMBER BELOW POVERTY LINE 


(A) $1 * 499 


— + 


$500 - 1,499 


(B) 


(1) NO. FULLATIME 


(2) NO. PART-TIME 


(Cc) $1,500 - OR MORE 


D. NO. FAMILIES RECEIVING WELFARE PAYMENTS DBD. TOTAL NO. VOLUNTEERS 


(1) NO. FULL-TIME 


(2) NO. PART- TIME 


FEMALE 


(2) 
F. RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUPS 


oat a eR 


(1) CAUCASIAN (Total) 


4. CAA STAFF (Racial/Ethnic Groupings) 
by ee eR a 
A. CAUCASIAN (Total) 


(1), MEXICAN-AMERICAN 


6 | (A) MEXICAN = AMERICAN 
eee  (B) (PUERTO RICAN 


(2) PUERTO RICAN 


(3) OTHER CAUCASIAN 


B. NEGRO 


an fe ene eh ae 


Cc. AG ERICAN INDIAN 


dO. ORIENTAL 


(C) OTHER CAUCASIAN 


(2) NEGRO 


(3) AMERICAN INDIAN 


(4) ORIENTAL 


(5) OTHER 


G. TOTAL HEADS OF HOUSEHOLD 


Total number of individuals participating in one or more CAP program accounts tn Manpower, Egienties, 
Housing, Health, and Community Services, Each individual should be counted only once. 


B. FEMALE | 477 


AP FORM 53b. (REV. JUN 67) PREVIOUS EDITIONS ARE OBsoLeTe. 1/ In addition 2,654 buildings inspected 2/ Includes 1,627 repeat placements. ( 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


SPECIAL MANPOWER REPORT 


Who Are Manpower Program Participants 


Tllinois State Concentrated 
Chicago Plan Employment Service Employment Program 
Total Number 6,176 9,993 | 3,583 
Race 
Percent: 
_White 2153 5520 O85 
Nonwhite Loos 65.0 99.5 
Sex 
Percent: . 
Male 42.8 he, Ca 
Female | ; ‘ 56.6 51.9 S225 
Age 
Percent: . 
Under: 22 Years 2a), 48.6 LO) 
22> tnriuecenyears : . 55.4 : 43.9 5035 
45 Years and Older Lom “phls 8.8 
Educa io eas 
Percent: j . 
8 Grades or Less ; 16.8 10.0 Wide Ak 
9Githru Li Grades 573 6255 753.59 


12 Grades or More - 24.0 OM ben) 24.0 


a 


* Characteristics of manpower program participants are taken from the Chicago’ Planjire- 
sults from December 1965-June 1967, the October - December 1967 quarter of minority 
group applicants of the Illinois State Employment Service-Human Resource Development 
Program, and the enrollees in the Concentrated Employment Program as of June 1968. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


June 1968 
; - 31 - 
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PROCEDURES 


DATA AND INSTRUMENTATION 


The Family and Personal Profiles completed for each participant 
will provide data on which progress can be measured. The Urban 
Life Advisor within the Center will review and update these pro- 
files every two months. As a result of these actions, the ULA 

will develop an on-going family program providing as many ser- 

vices as possible which will be supportive to the literacy pro- 
gram. See Exhibit 7 for example of Family and Personal Profiles. 


Pre and post-tests of language arts proficiency, using standard 
measures which can be related quantitatively to nation-wide 
achievement norms, as well as to individual progress will be in- 
itiated for Wordpower participants. Progress measurement for 
each student will be based on curriculum-related placement tests 
and unit checks. The free-typing modes of the ERE-4 enables the 
conduct of such tests with concomitant permanent record of per- 
formance for analysis and report. 
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PROCEDURES 


ANALYSIS 


The main method of evaluating the program will be through observa- 
tion and testing of participants. Any increase in reading ability 
will indicate some degree of success. The greater the increase, 


the greater the program's success. 


. 


Other measures of the project's value will be the improved speaking 
and writing ability of the enrollees, plus their increased capacity 
to cope with the problems of their everyday lives. An increased 
understanding of the work their youngsters are doing in school 
should also result. 


Specific program results will be measured by: 


i. Results of standardized tests and curriculum related tests. 
These will be compared to the test results of enrollees in 
other types of adult education programs. . 


2. Daily record keeping will include written observations and 
quantitative check lists prepared by project personnel. 
Pertinent variables include behavioral change, attendance, 
library usage, verbal expression and other relatively ob- 

_ jective indices of motivation and attitude modification. 


3. Acceptance into job training programs, school, job advance-. 
ment, etc. 
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III, PROCEDURES 
| Ee aime Schedule 


The project period will be from September 1, 1968 to August 31, 
1969. i, 


1. Phasins-In of Sites 


See charts which accompany this section: Installation 
Schedule and Machine Rental Schedule. 


2. Phasing-In of Program -- Staff and Participants 
First Month: 
lst Week 


1 Operation Wordpower Project Manager 12 Months 
2 Operation Wordpower Program Specialists 12 Months 


ORIENTATION TO CCUO 
2nd Week 
3 Operation Wordpower Unit Supervisors 11 3/4 Months 


ORIENTATION OF PROJECT STAFF TO CCUO 
AND PROJECT 


3rd and 4th Weeks SpPeip oe hee 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Second Month: 


5th Week 
2 Operation Wordpower Unit Assistants 11 Months 
4 Operation Wordpower Unit Aides-NYC 11 Months 


STAFF ORIENTATION AT UPC -- interviewing of 
potentiaieparticipants se initialstrainine of 
sub-professional staff (Assistants, Aides, 
etc.)> 


6th Week 
3 Operation Wordpower Unit Supervisors 10 3/4 Months 


- ORIENTATION TO -CGUO AND PROJECT (For 
Unit Supervisors) 


PROJECT STARTS AT FIRST UPC 
Minimum capacity, 100 participants 
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7th and 8th Weeks 


TRAINING PROGRAM (For Unit Supervisors added 
in Week 6) 


The complete staff, following the above listed initial activity sche- 
dule, will be placed into the program as shown in the charts accompa- 
nying this section. 


i ee Phasing of Statieby. Site - Chart One 
-- Phasing of Staff:by Month - Chart Two 


3. Time Schedule in a Given UPC 
Activities of Supervisors and Attendants are listed. 
Five minute breaks are allowed between each group of 
participants. These are not ''free" periods, but al- 
low for transition and preparation between groups. 
(See chart accompanying this section: UPC Schedule) 
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INSTALLATION SCHEDULE 


PHASING OF SITES* 


upc #1 | upc #2 UPC #3 ‘UPC #4 — Total Machines 
[a eee within CCUO 
IN CUM IN CUM IN CUM IN CUM sites 

2nd Month Te oot eae et | 4 

3rd Month Biochemie rere Pies <1 || 10 

Gti Monthh met Blames ct pais AC eal 18 

Sth Mont ay eae ne tiGeeeis ee ete. oreeans |onetet ores atetets Lanai ote peateyete ots Wi etepaterete..6 | 

Bin Noakes We cvsieteiels «there |vasre ME Nt SRE Cg oc ie AE « bocbeteneretete ce! } 

7th Month .- sholsie ao ei sl els oleic sioitio as eis |atehe eicisiecclsle s © bietersleterite’e « | 

8th Month | Ble ec tice occ Metelercicters e eciciel Meters aictcle’s se 6 eb ctetel eee. 6 < ! 

9th Month | 

10th: Month . 

Se lith Month 
19th Monthhs Ae ae ee eel are BAe ee o Eten Cae 


| +In = Installed 
*- +4+Cum = Cumulative 


* Specific UPCs to be determined later 
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MACHINE RENTAL SCHEDULE 


PHASING OF SITES* 


COST OF MACHINE RENTAL 


VACHINES "INSTALLED — NUMBER OF 
MONTH CURRENT CUMULATIVE RENTAL iS CENTERS 
2nd Month 4 4 4,000 1 
3xrd Month 6 10 ~ *10,000 3 
| 4th Month 8 18 18,000 aoe 
5th Month 0 18 18 ,000 I 4 
6th Month 8) 18 18 ,000 | A 
7th Month 0 “18 , 18 , 000 4, 
8th Month 0 18 18,000 r 
9th Month 0. ‘18 is,000 | é 
-|10th Month — 0 18 18 ,000 | ise 
11th Month | 0 18 : 18,000 | 4 
12th Month 0 18 18,000 | 4 
r TOTAL $176, 000 


- NOTE: *Program will be phased in as follows: 


STEP 1 ~ Completion of plans -- Hiring of initial personnel 
BST Eco First Month Initial personnel on staff 
SLEP23 Second Month Machines installed; Assistants, Aides 


start to be phased in. 


‘Second Week of Second Month Participants begin at 
fivstasi.e. 
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OPERATION WORDPOWER 


CHART ONE 


eee 


NOTE: Rare Tap ce ea ae 
+ No.) indicates number of new 


FIRST MONTH 


people added in that position that month. 


CENTRAL - 1 Operation Wordpower One month prior to instal- 
Project Director lation of machines 

2 Operation Wordpower | One month prior to instal- 
Program Specialists lation of machines 


1 Senior Stenographer 


Second Week of First Month 


eee 


UPC #1 3 Operation Wordpower Three weeks prior to instal-~ 
Unit Supervisors lation of machines 


(1 later to be assigned to UPC #2) 

= : : ~~ 
=| SECOND MONTH | ; 
UPC #3 3 Unit Supervisors 


2 Operation Wordpower Ca 
Unit Assistants 


4 Operation Wordpower (+4) 
Und GeArdeseoenN ye 


Second Week of Second Month 
UPC #2 Ie Unit Supervisors «(-1) NOTE: 1 of the 3 Unit Super- 
: “wisors at UPC #1 will be 
transferred to UPC #2 at this 


UPC #3 2 Unit Supervisors (+2) point. 
| THIRD MONTH | 
UPC #2 2 Unit Supervisors 


2-2Unit Assistants (2) 

& Unit Aides - NYC G4) 
UPCh eae : °2 Unit Supervisors 

2 Unit hai ee (+2) 


2 Unit Aides - NYC (+2) 2 BBS 
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CHART ONE 


THIRD MONTH (Contd.) | | 


Second Week of Third Month 


—— oe - 


UPC #4 | 2: Unit Supervisors (42) 


FOURTH MONTH LE aE NE Te Te A LLIN NRE BEY ETRE TE 


UPC #2 2 Unit Supervisors 

4&4 sUnit Assistants: Cr2) 

6 Unit Aides - NYC (+2) 
UPC £3. | 2. Unit Siete 

2 Unit Assistants 

4 Unit Aides - NYC (+2) 
UPC 4. | | 2>.Unit Supervisors 

2 Unit peetecet (+2). 


4 Unit Aides - NYC (+2) 


ALL SITES FULLY STAFFED 
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OPERATION WORDPOWER 
CHART TWO 


PHASING OF STAFF - BY MONTH 


. NYC ESTIMATE 
UNIT UNIT UNIT MINIMUM NUMBER 
SUPERVISORS ASSISTANTS | AIDES OF NEW 


PARTICIPANTS + 


| PROJECT 
| DIRECTOR 
Cae | . 

J 

SOS EEL TSE Fe EE ee ee 


lst Month 1 
eeH Wei 


2nd Month — 


PROGRAM 
SPECLAGISIS 


: 


2nd Month 


2nd Week 100 


3rd Month 


2nd Week 150 


4th Month 
4th Month | 


2nd Week 200 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
{ 
] 
I 
! 
{ 
1 
1 
1 
| 
I 
1 
FYE as el 
Sta Month I 
| 
i 
i] 
I 
! 
| 
{ 
1 
| 
I 
| 
if 
1 
; 1 
5th Month |} 
t 

{ 


5th Month 
2nd Week 


1 
| 
{ 
1 
{ 
i 
6th Month 
\ 
I 


' 
' 


6th Month 
2nd week 
7th Month 


th Month 
2nd Week 


8th Month 


8th Mont 


2nd Week 100 


| 

1 

i] 

| 

1 

| 

1 

| 

} 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 
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| 

1 

i 
9th Month | 
l 
1 
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OPERATION WORDPOWER 


CHART TWO 
NYC ESTIMATE 
PROJECT PROGRAM see UNIT UNIT UNIT MINIMUM NUMBER 
DIRECTOR SPECIALISTS | | SUPERVISOR) ASSISTANTS AIDES OF NEW 
rn PARTICIPANTS 


9th Month 
2nd Week 


\. 
~~ = oe oo @2 am om a om oe oj 


: 
: 


10th Month 


10th Month 
“2nd Week 


llth Month. 


11th Month 
2nd Week 


ee 
naa 
vata 


12th Month 


12th- Month 
2nd Week 


oth Month. 


15 Ge Month 
_ 2nd Week 


14th Month 


14th Month 
2nd Week © 


5 TOTAL 


J] 
SS 
lhe 
ikee 


+Number of participants in this column represents a minimal figure based upon each person 
attending five days per week. If half the enrollees attend 3 days per week and the other 
half attend 2 days, possibly alternating the number of days every other week so that all 
attend the same number of times with a given month, the intake would rise to a maximum of 
1,800. Budget figures are based upon two-thirds of this maximum or 1,200. The intake 
figures allow for new enroliees at the end of each six month period. 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


PERSONNEL 


INTRODUCTION 


Operation Wordpower will be under the general direction of Deton J. 
Brooks, Jr., who is also Executive Director of the Chicago Commit- 
tee on Urban Opportunity. Day-to-day administration of the program 
will be under a Project Manager. (Data on Deton J. Brooks accom- 
panies this section.) 


Professional Staff 


1. Operation Wordpower Project Manager 


Stationed in the Training Division, the Operation Wordpower 
Project Manager will be responsible for the administration 
of the project, the functioning of all staff and the devel- 
opment of the program. He will be on staff for the full 
length of the first program year, which will be 12 months. 
His immediate supervisor will be determined before the pro- 
gram starts its operations. 


The individual selected to run the program will have adminis- 
trative experience and a knowledge of remedial programs and 
adult education. Past experience working with adults will 
. be essential and background in the use of programmed materi- 

als will be desirable. 


a Operation Wordpower Program Specialist 


.The Operation Wordpower Program Specialist will have a less 
extensive, but similar background to that of the Project Di- 
rector. Two will enter the program at 1€s\obart and be em- 
ployed for 12 months. . 


3. Operation Wordpower Unit Supervisor 


A Unit Supervisor will be hired for each shift within each 
UPC or Outpest: o(Twosshifts*or “units"ewithineeach sitetx 
4 sites = 8 supervisors) 

‘The Unit Supervisor will be responsible to the Project Di- 
Rector segue wiltebeiinicharge iclh@hisminitmands its esctare 
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The first 3 Unit Supervisors will be employed 11-3/4 months 
during the program's first year. (First year -- 12 months) 
Others will be phased in 3 weeks prior to the installation 
of machines at their site and 1 month before the partici- 
pants assigned to them begin. They should have a strong 
background in remedial and adult education, be able to work 
well with people and have an understanding of the problems 
of poverty. They must be able to supervise neighborhood 
personnel and be willing to develop plans for the NYC per- 
sonnel assigned to them, so that the youths do more than 
"just sit" with the youngsters of participants left in their 
care. This will necessitate background preparation in a 
field with which the Supervisors may not be overly familiar. 


B. Neighborhood Staff 


1. Operation Wordpower Unit Assistant 


For each unit with 6 machines, there will be 2 Unit Assist- 
ants, and for those with 4 machines, 1 Assistant will be 
hired. They will begin work one week before the project 
opens at their site. These individuals will either come 
from the sub-professional staff of CCUO and its delegate 
agencies, who will be upgraded and/or placed in a job better 
Suited to them, or they will be drawn from other under-em- 
ployed residents of poverty area communities. 


They will work directly with the participants, operating the 
booths and equipment, doing some programming, etc. Unlike 
—the Supervisor, their approach=to the participant willebe 
one of non-involvement--they will simply give the assistance 
and instruction requested. They will neither correct nor 
praise. However, within this structure, they must be able 
to convey a feeling of warmth and friendliness to the par- 
ticipants. 


2 -Operation Wordpower Unit Aide - NYC 


On’ staff one week before the site opens to participants and- 
responsible to the Unit Supervisor, 3 Aides will be assigned 
to each shift at each Center or Outpost having 6 machines, 
and 2 to those sites with 4. The Aides will be responsible 
for keeping the site area clean (not maintenance work, but 
normal tidying-up necessary in every office), clerical work, 
and supervision of the participants' youngsters who accom- 
pany their parents to the program. 


As previously stated, they will do more than "sit." The 
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Unit Supervisor will help them develop positive activities 

for the children. They will also be encouraged to register 
for the various classes offered by the City Junior Colleges 
in this area. The business section of the UPC will provide 
training: in the’ clerical area. 


Most likely, the Aides assigned to the afternoon-evening 
shift will do most of the clerical work, as it is unlikely 
that parents will bring children after 1:30 p.m. However, 
once the program is in operation, it may be feasible to 
alternate the shifts of the NYCs so that their experiences 
can be more varied. 


When they need the instruction, NYCs will be enrolled in the 
program as participants. 


Clerical State 


A Senior Stenographer, employed 12 months, will work for the Project 
Manager in the central office. Other clerical chores will be done 


by the NYCs atsthesprojectesite, 
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BORN: 


EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND: . 


MARITAL STATUS: 


WORK 
: EXPERIENCE :. 


DETON J. BROOKS; JR., Ed.D. 
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er esea ek e 


Janvanyela ye 1909 
Chicago si itinors 


£957 —15> 


BIS DS L937 


1956-1950 


Married, one 


1930-1941 - 


1941-1944 - 


1944-1946 -— 


1947-1948 - 


1949-1950 - 


19502195200 


1952-1953 - 


955-1050 ae 


1950-19550 


University of Chicago 
B. S., Major - Mathematics 


University of Chicago 
Graduate Work in Field of 
International Relations 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
MA and Ed’). 


Chante 


Teacher in the Chicago Elementary Schools 


Mathematics Teacher in the Chicago High 
Schools ; 
Leave of Absence from Chicago High Schools 


War Correspondent POualLremenlcace Defender 
Newspaper in the Far East 
(China, Burma and India) 


National and Administrative Officer of the 
Chicago Defender 


Personnel Director and subsequent Executive 
Director of the New York City Rent | 
Commission: : 


Administrative Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Welfare, New York Department of 
Welfare 


Executive Vice Chairman of the Citizens' 
Planning Council of New York City 


Organizational Consultant for the Welfare 


and Health Council of New York City 


Educational Director of the New Vouk 
State Training School for Girls 
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DETON J, BROOKS, 


Page Two 


WORK 
EXPERTENCE : 
(Continued) 


_ PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
MEMBERSHIPS: 


-@CIVIC AND OTHER. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES: 
(Current) 


- 


NRE de De 


1956-1958 - Research Assistant and Research Associate 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
1958 to. - Director of Research and Statistics 


June, 1964 Cook County Department of Public Aid 


1961-1964 - Research Associate, Loyola University 
Sissi of Social worl 
April 27, - Executive Director 


1964 Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Public Welfare Association 

American Society for Public Administration 
AMerican olatnstica PeAssocratior 

Illinois Welfare Association 

Phi Delta Kappa Honorary Educational Fraternity 
National Association for Community Development 
National Catholic Social Action Conference 
National Conference on Social Welfare 

National Education Association 


Member, Committee for Full Employment, Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 

Member, Research Clearing House Committee, Chicago. 
Association of Commerce ‘and Industry 

Member, Advisory Committee on Vocational Education, 
Chicago Board of Education 

Member, Executive Committee, Mayor's Committee on 
New Residents, Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations 

Member, Chicago Committee for Illinois Sesquicentennial 
Observance 

Chairman, Chicago Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
Systems Committee 


Member, State Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 


Systems Committee 


- Member, Board of Directors, Cosmopolitan Chamber 


of Commerce 

Honorary Chairman, Government Agencies Division, 
1968 Jewish United Fund of Metropolitan 
Chicago 

Member:., Executive Committee, Great Lal kes Area 

Conference 


Secretary, Board of Directors, Illinois Association 


of Community Action Chairmen and Executive 
‘Directors 
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DE TON Se BROOKS sadR eset d.aD. 
Page Three 


Civic AND OTHER Member, Illinois Committee for the 1970 White 


PROFESSIONAL House Conference on Children and Youth 

ACTIVITIES: Member, Advisory Metropolitan Chicago Mental Health 

(Current - — PlanninesCouncil,.to the [illinois State 
Continued) Mental Health Planning Board 


Member, Board of Directors, National Association for 
Community Devene nea 

Member, Advisory Council, Roosevelt University's 
Interdepartmental Graduate Program in 
Urban Studies 

Member, National Advisory Committee for Curriculum 
Development for New Careers, University 
Research Corporation. 

Member, W-NUS Advisory Board . 


(Past) Member, Board of Directors, American Statistical 
Association, Chicago Chapter (1965) 
Consultant, Reading Improvement for Adults: Committee, 
2 American Library Association 
Member, Committee on Services for Children and Youth, 
American Public Welfare Association (1965) 
Vice President and Member, Catholic Interracial Council 
Member, Chicago ahd eens on Religion and Race 
Tones: Chairman, Government Agencies Division, 
- 1965, 1966, and 1967 Combined Jewish sppee! 
of Heneone eto Chicago - 
Member, Curriculum Council Steering Committee for 
: Basic Adult Education, the Chicago Board 
of Education ; 
Member, Editorial Board, tte, ela: Magazine, published 
by the Catholic Coincil on Working Life 


- 


AWARDS: The 1964 Good American Award from the Chicago Committee of 

eS One Hundred, April 1, 1964: : 
“forsoutstandine contwibutions inj) the.tield 
of human relations and for practicing the 

oe Be Sembasic principles of American democracy." 


Merit ere from the Women's Auxiliary, Chicago Branch, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, March 28, 1965: 
"An expression of acknowledgement and of 
gratitude for civic services rendered for 
the benefit and uplift of the total human 
- society." 
Ada’ Park Youth Week Award, for: 


aUMerilLouious@servicestOa Youth = May 5; 1965!' 
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AWARDS : Brotherhood Award from the Chicago Conference for 
(Continued) Brotherhood, Inc., February 18, 1968 


"for service rendered to Chicago and the 
nation in attempting to remove the cancer 
of poverty from the slums of the nation's 
second largest city.” 


Revised 
2/26/68 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


FACILITIES 


The ERE facility within the UPC will be divided TREO) SE SeCt LOS. 


Reception-Office-Study Area 


This will be furnished to present a library-study atmosphere. The 
participants will enter and leave their coats and other belongings 
here. There will be books, magazines and supplementary program 
materials for the enrollees to use before and after they have been 
in the booth. 


The room will have table, comfortable chairs, couch, bookshelves, 
curtained windows, etc. 


The Unit Supervisor will have his desk in this room, a space being 
sete asidesinva corner; possibly surroundédeby 4 partial partition 
to allow for privacy during conversations between the Supervisor 
and participants. 


Booth Area 


This section will be equipped to meet the technical needs of the 
program. 


Children's Area 


Book and toy shelves, children's tables and chairs, wall decora- 
tions and curtains will make this a cheerful and inviting place 
for the youngsters.to wait and play, while their parents are in- 
volved in the program. s 
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CHICAGO GORMITTEE G8 URBAN OPPORTURITY 
7 ONE NORTH WACKER DRIVE © ROOM 500 
prebhaidante 3 : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 


CLAIR M. : 
Vise Chala en TEL. 782-8713 


DETON J. BROOKS, JR. 


Executive Director 


July 22, 1968 


OPERATION WORDPOJER 


Budget Summary 


Proposal for a Special Experimental Demonstration Project in Adult. Basic.Edu- 
cation under Section: 509° of the Acultakducatton Actrofel9660) (2.1.5 692750). 
Fiscal Year: bles) 


Total Funds Requested 1/ 
A= DEREC TSG Us tor 


1. Personnel Salaries: 


a seProject. Manager se eta ati mr Mes etaa metro) (ys O40 
b.- Professional Staff (No. Pulletime ce 10 }i gen. 

c, = Professional Staff No. Part-Time:) 0)... 78,096 
dios Goncultantce(ilo aan). nis eS bare Gee ERE 
e. Secretarial and Clerical (No. A oh Re ah 6,636 
Fe (Oheicys wiiyeyopemebie) Geshe 1¢hlen NOI IG G bog OG Gc si 


Sub-Total Personnel Salaries Ae pee ker ata ha cay rn ad Bs Sa 

we Ena lovaene Services and Benefits. .. oe Cy ectans ot eer ies seem 225559 

pas ck Travel cose. ee ee ae ar Cy meee ee OO 
“4. Required fees, if any . corner Sew as ae Sa ee etree ~-- 
5S Communicatlons. pes oma eee eee ote : Hoe Didi Coke oes ering gh --- 

On Supplies, Pere and sPrintedsMater lal oc.) are caen ines ares 49,005 

7. - Equipment (Rentals and Purchases. oansias oe Ped aD are eet 185,056 
Poe Pere OfeSpace. 1 ee ee A hes i legs Lahiri tia iae ogee my --- 

Jo Minor Remodeling oh acide Ge as Sane Cir at inex ET e trae 24,000 


10. Utilities and Custodial Services (If not included in any 
other item. Fe oye mera Meher he SC he Or CP a a ear eS a et ey wy E sea 


Total, Direc te Cost suite eee Petey ate er LOT DIO 


* 90 Man Days 


+ Includes 10 Adult sub-professionals and 18 NYCs whose salaries are not 
reflected in personnel costs. 
: - 51 - 
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B. COST SHARING (Contributions of Grantee and Other Sources... . $ 


C. TOTAL FEDERAL DIRECT COSTS | 


(Totalepivect..CostseminuselOctesiat i o)s meee ise eye ue 
D- TINDIRECT: COSTS in yi et eee me Meera, ret et or ota ree 22,599 


E. TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED ‘(Item C plus Item.D) . . 2. 


eh Gy sams 


1/ The cost of each component of the amount requested for each line item should 


be itemized or fully explained in the Budget Explanations Section of the 
proposal. 
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~ OPERATION WORDPOWER 


BUDGET EXPLANATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 
The following substantiation represents an estimate of the cost of the ini- 
tial twelve month operation of the ERE equipment at 4 different sites, six 
machines at one site and four machines at three sites; all operating on a ~ 
double shift (two staff units). In developing ‘this budget, the following 
premises were used: 
I. PERSONNEL 

Operation Wordpower Unit Assistants will be upgraded 

sub-professionals or other underemployed neighborhood 

adults. Their wages will be covered through eben 


Progress Center funds under OEO. 


IT, TRAVEL 
It will be necessary for the Project ‘Director to visit 
similar programs, attend conferences, etc. during the 
a EG possibly:to make additional -trips; ne will be 
-accompanied by Planning and Training Division staff 
members. 
- TIT, SPACE COSTS AND RENTALS 
Je It is presumed that: 
ite A quiet space, approximately 20 feet square, 
is available within the four UPCs for NYCs 
who will be working with the participants’ 
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IV. 


VI. 


2. Information recetved that this sort of baby- 
sitting/story telling activity does not re- 


quire further licensing is correct. 


B. Space Costs will be covered by Community Action Program 


funds under OEO. 


C. Remodeling costs have been figured as the aecrae area 
must be soundproofed and air conditioned. The figure 
currently used is based on a Planning Division estimate 
plus the assumption that the space provided oat each 


have one outside wall with a window. 


CONSUMABLE SUPPLIES bray 
Maintenance supplies and telephone and telegraph (the latter 
normally under "Other Costs",) etc., will be absorbed by the 


UPGs' operating budgets. x Vries - 


EQUIPMENT 
CCUO will rent the machines for $1,000 per month including 
installation and maintenance. Cabinets and installation 


procedures will be an improvement over the Westinghouse 


Area Vocational School facilities. 


TOTAL COST 


At a total cost of $399,255, for a minimum of 900 partici- 


, pants, the per person cost is about $444; for a maximum of 


1,800, the per person cost is $222 each, and, for the 
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1,200 figure used in determining the cost of supplies, etc. 


(two-thirds -of the maximum), the per person cost is $333. 
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PERSONNEL SALARIES 


PROFESS TONAL 


Operation Wordpower Project Manager 
Gre 20-4 > 70) Omen emiose 
$17,640 per year 


2. Operation Wordpower Program Specialist 
Gr. 14 - $ SiSem0 Veet 2emost 
9,816 year 
Operation Wordpower Unit Supervisor 
Gr.-120-"§ © 672. mo: — $8,064) year 
Sefonel ies) amose 
SeLODmLOm oA emose 
2etOrcme9 a5) 4 ios: 
FOtaleProLessilonailso carr 
CLERICAL 
1 Senior Stenographer 


Grae lOB-S555-m0 me — el mos. 


TotaisClerical State 


SUB- PROFESS TONAL 


Operation Wordpower Unit Assistants 
Grin9e-es 507" month sel 2emontis 


2 for J) months $11,044 


4 for 10 months 20,080 
4 for 9 months Lo, Oe 


Total Sub-Professional . 
Staff pe S4971196 
(To be covered by Urban Progress 
Center budget under OEO) 


PERSONNEL SALARIES - SUMMARY 


Professional 
Clerical 
Sub-professional - (NYCs not included) 
$49,196 - OEO Funds 
Sub-Total 


ATTACHMENT #1 


Consultants for Curriculum Development and In-Service 


Training - 90 man days @ $100 per day 


TOTAL, PERSONNEL SALARIES 
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$ 95,736 
6,636 
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$111,372 
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“=21 Loose Leaf Binders @ .45 9°95 
200 Pkgs. Loose Leaf Paper @ .30 60.00 
SOfRotis Mesiine rape <1) C7723 11.50 
50 Rolls Masking Tape - 4" @ .14 7.00 
20 Rolls Masking Tape - 13" @ .34 6.80 


20 Rolls Mending Tape - 3/4" @ .18 3.60 
20 rkes. COLrect ion fape.0/ 0 Ce olmeLu eZ 


d1BES. plab totes nee. OG 88 
10 Desk Trays @ $2.10 ZOO 
200 Pkgs. Heavy weight Paper @ .47 94 .00 
2.Grs. Tracing Paper @ $7.50 15.00 
20 Pkes. Ink Felt Marking Pens @ .27 5.40 
10 Clipboard File @ .25 Zr.) 
40 Bxs. Thumbtacks @ .12 4.80 
10 Bxs. Rubber Bands (1 1b) @ .54 5.40 
20 12" Wood Rulers @ .09 1.80 


1 Paper Perforator, Desk size @ 4.90 4.90 
11 Electric Typewriter Ribbons-1.75. 19.25 


T2"Bxst Paper Glios. le. 7.00 9.60 
20 Paper Scissors @ $1.70 34.00 
500 Pads, Ruled Writing @ .20 100.00 
50 Pads, Steno Notebooks @ .20 10.00 
40 Bxs. Carbon Paper @ .57 227,00 
10° Bxs.. Duplicating Paper, ite te 
Carbon @ $2.10 217.00 

22 Desk Calendars @ .50 Ly.00 
22 Staplers @ $1.40 ~ 30.80 
200 Bxs. Staples @ .20 40.00 
20 Staple Removers @ .12 2.40 

_ 400 Gross General Writing 

. Pencils @ $1.80 720.00 
22 Wastebaskets @ $1.10 © eee 232) 
14 Gross Pencil Erasers @ $1.65 2300.0) 
12 Doz. Belt Point Pens @ .60 120 
12 Blackboard Erasers @ .20 2.40 

- 10 Desk Racks @ $2.10 PATATE 
85 Typewriter Ribbons @ .26 iene? Lie) 
-2400 Envelopes-Mailing @ .30/Doz. 60.00 
5 Pencil Sharpeners @ $1.10 Soo 
SeCardy (icenesu@eod 0 Tei) 

* 50 Bxs. Marking Chalk @ .58 29.00 
20 Graph Paper Pads @ .27 5.40 
100 Reams Mimeograph Paper @ $1.15 115.00 
.°11. Reams Bond Paper @ $1.00 11.00 

1000 Reams Duplicating Paper, Copy OF She 
Ce Vio V ; wio2 00 


Total $2,350.00 
Postage $38/month x 12 mos. | S456 


First Aid Kits’ 1 per site — $4-65/ea’. | 
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. OFFICE -SUPPLIES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND BENEFITS 


Workmen's Compensation 
Health Insurance 
Pension 
2.5% of all salaries except Consultants Assistants and NYCs 
ee 3/222 a= %2, 559 - Total Employment 
Services & Benefits Sae2 og 


TRAVEL 


Out-of-town travel (visits to other programs, con- 
ferences, etc.) 


Air Fare - 20 trips x $100 per trip $ -2,000 


Surface Transportation - To and from 


aixports, taxis whilesout of towns — 
S20; cri pare2Ontci ps. —=aS200 - 400 


Other Out-of-Town Travel Expenses: 
25 days x Sl6/day = S400 400 


Operation Wordpower PrOWecuDLTe CLOG 


One round-trip per week to each site 
c. 61 miles/week x .10¢ per mile x 
52 weeks = $317.20 oaly 


2 Operation Wordpower Specialists 
c. 120 miles/week each x 52 weeks = 
6,240 miles each -- 12,480 miles x me 
-10¢ per mile | ml 246 
8 Operation Wordpower Unit Supervisors 
--QOne round-trip every two weeks to 
CentralpOrtice ; 
eeeC ee Lal esex LOC Peraniem xe Omtri DS saae209 


TOTAL, TRAVEL $ 4,664 


- Actual cost based upon agency experience 
$10/month per employee 2,350 


Based upon 22 adult employees, it can be 
broken down: 


TeeebYSLing POveem pon month 


7 employees fon c. 12° mos: $ 840 
5 employees for c. ll mos. 550 
6 employees for c. 10 mos. 600 
4 employees for c. 9 mos. 300 
$2350 
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i Educational Toys, Dolls and Estimate: 65% ’of partici- 
Games for children of par- pants will bring an average 
ticipants. OLe7.o chi lidrenseach. = .Based 

on 2/3 of the maximum number 
of participants = 1,200 x 2.5 
= 3,000 children. 


Head Start experience provides for: $1.00/child for 4 months, 
S8hours programs... Onva? Gemontipbasis, this 1S) .o2¢/ch1 ld or 
.0824/child for a one hour program. 


.0824/month x 6 months = $ .4950/child for approximately a 
one hour stay. 


3,000 children as figured above x .4950 = $1,485. 


Program Supplies S219. 695 


BRL Sullivan Reading Program 
Series I Textbooks 1-4, $1.49 
each = $5.96 


Series II - Textbooks 5-8, 
- $1.49 each = $5.96 


Textbooks, series sleand glia 
= S11,92—- 15300 textbookcexs 
$11.92 = $14,304 


Teacher's Vertes cee I - 
-(99¢) and Series II (99¢) 
eg aithet at) Pee RIA ist) 


Progress Tests - Series I - ‘ ; 
(49¢)"and Series: BLa(40¢) 
98eex 11, G6505= 515 StS $14,304.00 
- ; 49.50 
35520..00 
mele ..00 
S198 6947.50 


Machine Materials . ; 5 sets - based on initial allow- 
“Togecatol te Rela ance of 1-set per 4 machine site 
and 2 per 6 machine site. Each 
set includes 123 completely pro- 

grammed cards and 3,800 slides. 


$5,000/set x. 5 setss= S25-7000 


TOTAL, SUPPLIES $ 49,005 
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7. RENTAL, LEASE OR PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


~McGraw-Edison ERE Machines ‘Rental, installation and mainte- 


and cabinets 


IBM Typewriter 


nance of 18 machines to be phased 


in according to narrative. 


$450 each 


Manual Typewriters 5 @ $250 each 


Typewriter Stands 


5 @ $14.60 ea. = $73.00 
GSA #7110-262-6654 (P. 72) 


Desk Sets as itemized Executive Furniture $1,604.46 
below - Catalogue Ref: GSA Secretarial Furniture "1047.16 
$1,708.62 
ITEMIZATION: 
For: Project Director, Program Specialists ahd Unit 


SEOL: 


Supervisor -- 1 each es 


Swivel Chair w/upholstered, padded 20.80 
arms,- cushioned seat - Gray w/gray 
7110-273-8793 (pl 65) 


"Executive Desk with lock | 78.00 


7110-270-9840 (p. 67) 


-Side Chair without arms . 11.40 


7110-273-8785 (p. 65) 


Small file with lock 35.50 


be7T 110-591-5489" (pees 2) 
Ash Tray ee mG 
9920-286-0580 (p. 203) : (ae 
: $145.86 


11 x $145.86 = $1,604.46 


Secretary - 1 each- 


Swivel chair without arms i | 19.00 
cushioned seat - gray w/gray 
7110-273-8795 (p. 65) 


Typist desk w/lock 85.00 


(p. 67) # dependent on left or right 
Ash Tray - as above RS 
$104.16 
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450 


1,250 


73 
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Filing Cabinets 
Wardrobe 


Storage Cabinet 


~ Booth and Unit 


Assistant Chairs . 


Tables for Unit 
-Assistants 


Bulletin Boards 
Cork Economy Line 
w/aluminum frame 


36% ix Age 3/4 


Frame 


Washable Cotton 
Draperies) = Hop- 


sacking, corduroy, 


beLcre 


5 @ $59 each = $295 
7110-270-9840 (p. 67) 


4 @ $5] each = $204 
7105-526-672 (p. 69 


4 @ $59"each =2S236 


7125-269-8534 (p. 74) 


Vriackboard Le @S2 3-70 each 27 595.00 
| bey 1 10- tao 7917 
Bookcase 5 units each consisting of: 
| Base - 7110-262-6673 $ 8.20 
3 Sections - 7110-262-6649 16.10 
7110-262-6658 17 
7110-252-6650 198 30; 
Top - 7110-262-6681 4.25 
$65.55 x 5 = $327.75 
Costumers i152. 805=— 587520 


7195-2752 50 open) 


28 Polypropyrene Arm Chairs . : 
$6.95 each (Sears Catalogue, p. 1334) 
282x556: 958= 5196" 60 


& @ $55 each — 60% 7x 34" 
7110-845-4066. (p. 68) 


1 in each of 3 areas at machine 

sites -- 3x 4= 12 

O@ate Cegcral ULfices 12 

1a x9 2 058 = 9 yo0 

Crown Office Supplies - '67 catalogue 
T5-C-105-344 (p. 418) ; 


Sears Catalogue - Basis of cost estimate. 
Each room will need 3 pairs, approximately 
96" Wwideland 63'' Long. |_Costuranges from 


S19.47 to .51/.96 alpair, average: 515,21 /paix. 


Fale 


$ 295.00 
204.00 
236.00 

95.00 


328.00 


87.00 


195.00 


220.00 


1397-00 
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Drapery Rods 


Four children's 
tables and 16 
children's chairs 
fone) sites ionee 
children's tables 
and 10 chairs at 


each of three sites. 


Washable area rug 
for children's room 


Maple locker for 
children's area 
Cubhions for locker 
Toy chest-book case 


in .chitdren. s area 


Furnishing of Study 
Area . 


S15. 2 xa ea Oto OU) 
$45.60 x 3 rooms in unit (booth area, 
study area, children’s area) = 5136.80 


$136.80 x 4 sites = $547.20 
Sears catalogue - basis of cost estimate 


6 per site x 4 sites = 24 
$5.7 7-each x 24 = $138.48 
13 tables @ $25 each - $325 
“46schairs 2.9 /)eache-mso22 
$325 + $322 = $647 


Il per site x 4 @ $20 each = $80.00 
Sears catalogue - basis for cost estimate 


1 per site x 4 @ $29.95 each = $119.80 
Sears catalogue - basis for cost estimate 


lp per 53 begs 4.4 $6.00 each» =_ S24 


Sears catalogue - basis for cost estimate 


4 open shelves - 2 shelves behind sliding 
doors -- 1 per unit x 4 @ $45.95 each = 
$183.30 


Sears catalogue - basis for cost estimate 
unless otherwise noted. 


Items Below for One Unit: 


16 Stack chairs @°$7.00 each ~ 5112.00 
2; 60" x34"! tables @pS55—ca. 110.00 


7110-845-4066 


(pe Oc aeeGor 


Metal shelving Unit, 3' wide 19270 
2 poles, 6 shelves (35" x 101) 
DARI Ne Ke pawl oC 


TBAT eae Rc Ce Ou xe oe 40.00 


Ty Ree 


$7138.00 


647.00 


80.00 


120.00 


24 .00 


184.00 - 


2,026.00 
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2 Double bullet desk lamps Mf eho) 
ZIK2 3535-8 009M o>. 93 eee 


1 Tray Floor Lamp Lone 
21% /089N 0m 909ZN =p. iit 


1 Couch - 1K 50952NH 74.95 


1 Matching Chair - 1K 50957NH 29.95 


' 1] End Table : 35.00 
1 Table or Foneine Lamp 25.00 
4 Polypropyrene Arm Chairs 27.80 
$6.95) each —(p.0l03455 ei ena 

$506.43 


SSUG tor x rot Lese—mol 02.12 


TOTAL, EQUIPMENT 


REMODELING OF SPACE 

' Soundproofing and air Building of partitions for three 
conditioning of three walls, soundproofing basis elec- 
contiguous rooms total- CEECaNeWOLKs-elC. 


ing approximately 
2,000 square feet. 


Pion air conditioning unit for” 
each room @ $400/unit 
Additional costs, including addi- 
tional electrical work, not 
’ broken down at present. 
$4,400 + 1,200 + 400 = $6000.00 
per unit -- 4 units x-$6000 = $24,000. 


TOTAL, REMODELING OF SPACE 


- 63 - 


$4,400 


1,200 


400 


$185,056 


$ 24,000 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


CHECKPOINT FOR EVALUATION CRITERTA 


The eight criteria enumeraged on page 25 of "Policies and 
Dreeerr ee for PROT Eee ee reicn of Proposals under Section 309 of 
the Adult Education Act of 1966" are summarized below. Reference 
to the proposal text showing how Operation Wordpower proposes to 


meet these criteria follow. 


Criterion One inquires whether and to what extent the 
project involves innovative methods or materials which may be of 
“special value in enabling adults to overcome English language limi- 
tations. As stated on page 8, Operation Wordpower proposes to meet 
this criterion by using the "Talking Typewriter," a unique machine 
“which rare programmed so that individuals can learn to age tene 
‘their language deficiencies at their own ae In conjunction with 
city-wide services offered by ccuo, the Mra lking Teen re mere can be- 
come a powerful influence in forming educated andl aaaitina tice eae ie 


zens. 


Criterion Two inquiring which other Federal, State, or 

= Local be eco are cooperating on fhe project is answered on page 
10, where it states that City agencies, pat deri to the carrying 
out of Operation Wordpower, have been consulted through the Office 


of the Mayor of Chicago. 
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Criterion Three inquired "whether and to what extent the 
project has unusual promise in establishing or improving instruction 
in speaking, reading or writing the English language at the 8th grade 
level or below." As noted on page 9, projects using the "Talking 
Typewriter" have shown considerable success in raising reading 
levels during a short time. Use on a city-wide Heer could have a 


profound effect on raising the adult literacy level. 


Criterion Four inquires "whether and to what extent the 
project is related to and is carried out in conjunction with a 


teacher-training project in adult education." 


As stated on page 23, 
the Operation Wordeonee Unit Assistant will be one BF the New Ca- 
reer categories to be developed. WO ESE dee cei prion is found on 
page hh. 

Criterion Five inquiring to what extent periodic reviews 
_ and yi aene of program progress will a rade is answered on 
“pages 32 and 33, where a listing of ae evaluation measurements 


- 


is found. 


-Criterion Six asks "whether and to what extent there will 
be effective administration and supervision to, assure efficient and 
eronomice! operation." It is answered on pages 11 through 15, (and 
: attached exhibits), 21 through 24, and 43 through 45, where the ad- 
ministrative structure of CCUO pertinent to Operation Wordpower is 


explained. 
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Criterion Seven inquires "whether and to what extent the 
project has educational significance, will utilize Pee ree ren 
nel, and has adequate facilities to insure successful carrying out 
of the project." This is answered on pages 4 through 8, and 43 
through 50, where background on need, job descriptions, biographical 


data, and the outline of physical facilities planned can be found. 


Criterion Eight inquires "whether and to what extent the 


project will result in the development of new Write and methods 
which may be of value in increasing the effectiveness of basic ed- 
ucational programs for adults." As explained Pree Lofanda20. 
new teaching and training methods will we to be developed because 


of the diversity of the adult population to be served. 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


EXHIBITS 


PAGE 
1. RULES AND POLICIES OF CCUO INCLUDING LIST OF 67 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

oF URBAN PROGRESS CENTER: DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTIONS 86 

3. URBAN CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM -- PHASE ONE: 91 
CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

4. LIST OF SPONSORS BY PROGRAM B97 

& ieee ON-THE-JOB TRAINING SPONSORS . 104. 

6. GARFIELD NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE AREA SURVEY | 107 


7. FAMILY AND PERSONAL PROFILES | 117 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 
EXHIBIT 1. as 


RULES AND POLICIES OF CCUO INCLUDING 
LIST OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
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RULES AND POLICIES GOVERNING TID: ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNTTY 


AS OF APRIL 27, 1967 


The Chicago conte cee oh Urban Opportunity functions 
Phas a.city acency.. 1tiwas formed by the: Mayor on March 25, 1964 
‘to begin planning for community action programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. Members are appointed by Mayor 

Richard J. Daley, who’ is Chat rten of the Committee. A Vice 


Chairman was appointed on December 21, 1965 to assist the Com- 


mitteesin its work, 


I. CHATRMAN: 


The Mayor, Ex-Officio, shall be Chairman of the 


Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity. 


TI. VICE _CHATRMAN: 


The Vice Chairman shall be appointed by the Chairman 
with the approval and consent of the Chicago Committee on Urban 
Opportunlty and shall preside over the Executive Committee and, 


in the absence of the Chairman, shall preside over the Committee 


on Urban Opportunity. 


ELE EXECULI VES DInRECIOn: 


The-Executive Director's duties are set forth in Sec- 
tion 3 of the Following ordinance, which became effective on 


May 26, 1965. 
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IV. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY: 


(a) The Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly. 

(b) Eronecne membership of the Comnittee, the Chairman 
shall appoint members to serve on the Executive Com- 
mit Leone 

(c) The recommendations of the Executive Committee shall 
be reported to the Full Committee Gee aces and 
approval. 

(ad) The Full Committee shall be composed of representa- 
tives of. (1) public agencies; (2) private welfare 
agencies; (3) community, business, religious, educa- 
tional and labor organizations; (4) minority groups; 
and (5) representatives of the areas and of the groups 
to be served in the Urban Opportunity program. Not 
less than one-third of the members of the Full Com- 
mittee shall be representatives of the poor. 

fe) The members of the Chicago Committee on Urban Oppor- 
tunity shall be appointed ake terins of one LON, which 
terms may be renewed. 

tis) The Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity shall for- 
mulate policies and programs necessary to carry out 


the objectives of the Committee, shall review and ap- 


prove projects and proposals submitted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and shall consult with and advise the 
Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Executive Director on 


matters relating to the effectuation of the objects 
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(g) 


(h) 


and purposes for which the Chicago Committee on Urban 


Opportunity has been established, 


The Executive Director shall: make perlodic reports, in 


writing, on the programs and activities of the Committee. 


Members appointed to the Chicago Committee on Urban 


‘Opportunity shall be dropped from the Committee if they 


are not in attendance in person or by representation at 
three consecutive meetings and have not been excused 
from attendance by the Chairman or the Vice Chairman of 


the Committee. 


‘VV. - EXECUTIVE COMMITIEZE OF THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN 
| OPPORTUNITY: 


(a) 


The Executive Committee shall consist of not less: than 


twenty nor more than thirty members. Not less than one- 


’ third of the members of the Executive Committee shall 


be representatives of the poor. The Executive Committee 


shall meet at frequent intervals at times and places set 


by the Vice Chairman of the Chicago Committee on Urban 


Opportunity and shall (1) consider recommendations of 


all subcommittees and make recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity; 


(2) request sponsors or appropriate groups to appear to 
explain. subjects; (3): refer subjects to the Executive 
Director for review; (4) refer subjects to Urban Prog- 


ress Center Advisory Councils for additional information 


and study. 
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-(b) 


(c) 


Members appointed to the Executive Committee shall 


be dropped from that Committee if they are not in 


attendance in person or by representation at three 
consecutive meetings and have not been excused from 
aabtenes by the Chairman or Vice Chairman of the 
Committee. 

jus personnel shall be approved by the Executive 
Committee upon the reconmmandation of the Executive 


Pirecvcor. 


wails NEIGHBORHOOD ADVISORY COUNCILS: 


(a) 


(b) 


a et OT OLS LT AM 


In each area of the City of Chicago, in which an 
Urban Progress Center is established, there shall 


be appointed by the Director of the Center an Ad- 


visory Council, which Council shall consist of not 


more than 70 persons, one of whom shall be selected 


in the manner hereinafter s2t forth to serve as 


Chairman. 

The Director of the Center shall select no more than 
60 members and the members selected by the Director, 
through a nominating committee, shall select no more 


than LO additional mombers.to serve om the Advisory 


Council. Not less than one-third of the Advisory 


Council members shall be representatives of the poor. 


Bach Director and Advisory Council of an Urban Prog- 


ress Center, in the selection and appointment of 
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persons to ere as members of an Advisory Council, 
shall be governed by creeroltoeine eriteria: 

(1) The persons selected and appointed as repre- 
sentatives of the poor shall be residents of 
the geographical erea served by the Center. 

(2) Persons appointed to pene on an Advisory 
Council shall be selected in en manner as 
to give significant representation to the 
groups to be eres by the Center so as to 
provide a broadiy-based representation for 
its geographical ite: 

(3) No person shall be appointed who, at the time 
of the appointment, is a member of another 
Advisory Council. : 

(4) fees Sit not be Reg TARE and appointed 
to serve as mewbers of an Advisory Council 
without prior consultation with community, 
religious, minority, and ether groups which 
are located in the atta: served by the 
Urban Progress Center, leet which are repre- 
sentatives of the area and of the persons to 

“be served in the area. 
{d) Persons selected and pepe ines shall serve for a 
term of one year, which may- be renewed, 


(e) A Center Director reserves the right to remove Ad- 


visory Council members for j7ustecause: subject “to 
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review by the Executive Committee. 

(£) Three members from each Advisory Council, apices 
of the Chairman anc two members to be Peer by a 
vote of the Advisory Council members, shall be ap- 
pointed to serve as members of the Chicago Conmittee 
.on Urban Opportunity. The Chairman of each such Ad- 
visory. Council shall also be appointed a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity. 

(g) Whenever an Urban Progress Center is established, the 
Director of such Center shall appoint a temporary 
Chairman of the Advisory aie tai for such Center to 
serve for bie rots of six months, after which the Ad- 
visory Council shall select its own Chairman. 

(h) It shall be the duty of each Advisory Council: 

Cl) iGeselVenasaa communications link Wiiatvsats the 


Urban Progress Center and the comaunity served 


by the Center. 


; (2) To review Erom time to time the programs car- 


ried on through its Urban Progress Center and 


‘report their impact on the community to the 


Executive Comnittee. 


(3) To review programs carried on in its community 


funded through the Chicevzo Committee on Urban 
o> Oo 


Opportunity and to report the effectiveness of 
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such programs in the community served by the 
Advisory Council to the Executive Committee. 

(4) To advise ifs Urban Progress Centervas to com- 
munity needs and to recommend programs for the 
area which shall be responsive to the needs of 
the community, as well as programs. which may 
be Ponsidered for citywide implementation. 

(5) To cooperate with and pee athe staff and the 


gress Center in car- 


MDILECtOmIO mtiCmt Lian erro 
rying out programs within its community. 
(i) No program shall be initiated in an area served by 
an Advisory Council without such program first. being 
reviewed and approved by the Advisory Council. 
(j) Each Advisory Council shall adopt ree own rules and 


procedures governing its meetings and operations, to 


include the time and place of the Council meetings, 


requirements of notice to the members of Chose maac— 
ings, and attendance ruling, except that not less 

than one-third of the membership of an Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be required to be in attendance at a meeting 


Oo 


for a quorum. 


Adopted March 14, 1966 
Amended December 12, 1966 
Amended April 27, 1967 ; 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


ce ee 


MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY 


Chairman 
CLAIR M. RODDEWIG DETON J. BROOKS, JR. 


Vice Chairman Executive Director 
FULL COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


ELY M. AARON, Attorney at Law 

38 South Dearborn Street, Room 1680 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

CE.6—8552 


ROBERT J. AHRENS 
Executive Director 
Chicago Commission 

for Senior, Citizens 
203 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 


744-4016 
TODD O. AKIN Home Address 
". Member.of Advisory Council TODD O. 0. AKIN 
Midwest Urban Progress Center ~~ 4421 West West End Avenue 
9 South Kedzie Avenue -. Chicéago, Illinois 60624 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 Pee Lost) 20 ee 


- 826-4600 


DR. SAMUEL L. ANDELMAN 
Commissioner : 

Chicago Board of Health 
Chicago Civic Center, Room 219 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


744-4371 

Ee OSEPHLH ce AS Tekh - Home Address: 
Member of Advisory Council JOSEPH Hew AUSTIN 
Lawndale Urban Progress Center - 1429 South Christiana Avenue 
3140 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 60623 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 | 277-4928 
638-2520 a . : 


JOHN W. BALLEW, Director 

Public Assistance Division 

Cook County Department of Sahecae Aid 

318 West Adams Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 ‘ 
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DR. GEORGE W. BEADLE, President 
The University of Chicago 

5801 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

MI 3-0800 


MRS. JOHN J. BERGAN, Chairman 
Citywide Advisory Committee 
Head Start Child Development Program 
c/o Chicago Committee 

on Urban Opportunity 
One North Wacker Drive, Room 500 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
7e2—03 15 


SAMUEL C. BERNSTEIN 


Employment Security Administrator 
Illinois Department of Labor 
Bureau of Employment Security 

165 North Canal Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Sia O00 


EDWIN C. BERRY 

Executive Director 
Chicago Urban League 

4500 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 
AT 5-5800 


CLARENCE W. BOEBEL 

Executive Director 

Chicago Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers 

127 North Dearborn Street. 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

236-4458 


THE HONORABLE NICHOLAS J. BOHLING 
Alderman, 7th Ward 
CitysHallsRoomaz0 7s 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

744-6828 


ALBERT BONILLA 

Member of Woodlawn Advisory Council 
Representing South Chicago Unit 
9231 South Houston Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60617 

374-5000 


nl i 


Home Address: 

MRS. JOHN J. BERGAN 

2305 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
WE 5-1224 


Business Address: 


‘THE HONORABLE NICHOLAS J. BOHLING 


69 West Washington Street 


“Chicago, Illinois 60602 
“ST 2-3800 


Home Address: 
ALBERT BONILLA 
9849 South Hoxie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 60617 
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20. 


21. 


MRS. GERTRUDE BOOKER 

Member of Advisory Council 
Midwest Urban Progress Center 
9 South Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago; Illinois — 60612 
826-4600 


WALTER BROWN 

Member of Advisory Council 
Halsted Urban Progress Center 
1935 South Halsted Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 60608 
733-7310 


THE HONORABLE KENNETH E. CAMPBELL 


Alderman, 20th Ward 


City Hall, Room 201C 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
744-6860 


DR. EDGAR S. CHANDLER 
Executive Director 


Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
FR 2-2427 


JOSEPH N. CLEMENS 


-Executive Director 


Chicago Boys Clubs 

304 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
FI 6-0830 


WLLLIAMSSEM@COLLAURee IRs 
Cosmopolitan Chamber of Commerce — 
417 East 47th Street, Rooms 307-309 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 

OA 4-4617 


JAMESSBemCONLISK AUR « 
Superintendent of Police 
Chicago Police Department 
A112 eSouthyStaceestecet 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
WA 2-4747 


JAMES aWt BCOOKSN President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
225 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

WPAN ea OP ata 


Home Address: 

MRS. GERTRUDE BOOKER 

3011 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

KE 3-7837 


Home Address: 

WALTER BROWN 

1520 West Hastings Street 
Apartment #1101 

Chicago, Illinois 60608 
CA%6-5523 


Business Address: 

THE HONORABLE KENNETH E. CAMPBELL 
309 East Garfield Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

NO 7-1414 and NO 7-6300 


- Business Address: 


WELLTAM.B 2 COLULER sp JR meet cog dcme 
Collier-Lewis Realty Company 


“458 Bast 79th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 60619 
RA 3-1040 


Notices of Meetings to be Sent to: 
PAUL LUND - 
Vice President of Public Relations 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
225° West Randolph Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 

727-2622 ; 
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mee 


RT. REV. MSGR. VINCENT W. COOKE 
Archdiocesan Supervisor of Charities 
126 North DesPlaines Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 

CE 6G-5272 


THE VERY. REV. JOHN R. CORTELYOU, C.M. 


President, DePaul University 
25 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

WE 9-3525 


MANUEL DeARCE 
Representing Division Street Unit 
1940 West Division Street 


’ Chicago, @bllinorsst60622 


T2229 90 5 


JOHN DUARTE 

Member of Advisory Council 
Halsted Urban Progress Center 
1935°South Halsted street 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 
7133-71310 


MRS. HESTER ESTELLE 
Chairman of Advisory Council 
Englewood Urban Progress Center 


-839 West 64th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 60621 
873-9600 


MURRAY H. FINLEY, Manager 
Chicago Joint Board 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


of America 
333 South Ashland Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
HA 1-4100 


BLESHOPsLOULS fH HeFORDpekastor 

St. Paul Church of God in Christ. 
4528 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 
538-4526 


“Aj diecFOSTERN Executive Director 


Cosmopolitan Chamber of Commerce 
417 East 47th Street, Rooms 307-309 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 

OA 4-4617 — 


a | f= 


Home Address: 


MANUEL DeARCE 


2048 West Evergreen Avene 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 


Home Address:- 


JOHN DUARTE 


827 South Bell Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
666-1998 


Home Address: 


MRS. HESTER ESTELLE 

6546 South Carpenter Street 
Apartment # 

Chicago, Illinois 60621 
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MRS. GERALD B. FRANK 

League of Women Voters of Chicago 
67 East Madison Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60603 

CE 6-0315 


LAWRENCE FUGH 

Member of Midwest Advisory Council 
Representing West Garfield Unit 
3952 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 

B2022 920 


S. B. FULLER, President 
Fuller Products Company 


150thast) 2OthuStreet 


Chicago, Illinois 60616 


DA 6-5800 


SISTER MARY ANN IDA GANNON, B.V.M. 
President, Mundelein College 
Sheridan Road at the Lake 

Chicago, Illinois 60626 

AM 2-8100 


STLAS GREEN 
Chairman of Advisory Council 


. South Parkway Urban Progress Cenver 
° 4622 South Parkway 


Chicego, Tllinois. 60653 


~ _548-6700 


DR. RICHARD E. HAMLIN 
President 

George Williams College 
S5obt—O Psteo Greer 

Downers Grove, Illinois 60515 
964-3100 


LEWIS W. HELL, Commissioner 
Department of Development & Bienes 


-City Hall, Room 1006 
Chicago), Illinois 


60602 
744-4431 


THE HONORABLE CLAUDE W. B. HOLMAN 
Alderman, 4th Ward 
City Hall, Room 20L 
Chicago, Illinois 


744-6852 


60602 


2-18 - 


‘Home Address: 
“MRS. GERALD B. FRANK 


466 Deming Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
GR ae ; 


Home Address: 

LAWRENCE FUGH 

4051 West Wilcox Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 


Home Address: 

SILAS GREEN 

4803 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60615 


Business Address: 


THE HONORABLE CLAUDE W. B. HOLMAN 


4659 South Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 
LI 8-3100 
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EDWARD -D. HUBBARD. 

Member of Advisory Council 

South Parkway Urban Progress Center 
4622 South Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 60653 

548-6700 


DR. MARJORIE STEWART JOYNER 

President, United Beauty School Owners 
and Teachers Association, Inc. 

5607 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

DO 3-4565 


ALAN KARDOFF 


‘Member of Advisory Council 


Montrose Urban Progress Center 
901 West Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 
S2/—-2101 


THE HONORABLE THOMAS E. KEANE 
Alderman, 31st Ward 
Citra nOcm: 507 


Chicago, Illinois 60602 
744-3389 


RICHARD E. LASSAR 
“Midwest Area Administrator 


Small Business Administration 
219 South Dearborn Street, Room 2038 


- Chicago, Illinois 606504 


828-4490 

WELEEAM*S, “GEE, President 
Chicago Federation of Labor 
SQ0°NoOrtm ocaeerouteet 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
papa O UE 


ROBERT LERNER 

Chairman of Advisory Council 
Montrose Urban Progress Center 
901 West Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 

By ThA LON 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE N. LEIGHTON 

Civil Rights Leader, Former President 
NAACP, and Judge of Circuit Court 
of Cook County 


Chicago Civic Center, Room 2401 
oO > 


Chicago, Illinois 60602 
321-8382 a795— 


Home Address: 


EDWARD D. HUBBARD 
4100 South Vincennes Avenue 
Chicago, illinois) 60653 


Home Address: 

ALAN KARDOFF 

3745 Pine Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 
281-0710 


Business Address: 
THE HONORABLE THOMAS E. KEANE 
Til West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

AN 3--3000 


Business Address: 


ROBERT LERNER 

Vice President 

Lerner Newspaper 

7519 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 
RO 1-7200 
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CHARLES P. LIVERMORE 

Executive Director 

Chicago Commission on Youth Welfare 
185 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

744-4030 


MRS. EMMA LLOYD 

Member of South Parkway Advisory Council 
Representing Robert Taylor Unit 

4848 South State Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60609 

538-4800 


THE VERY REV. JAMES F. MAGUIRE, S.J. 


President, Loyola University 


41 East Pearson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
WH 4-0800 


EDWARD A. MARCINIAK, Deputy Commissioner 

for Community Resources and Services 
Department of Development and ae 
Cityrne wl se hoom 1005 


= Chicago, Illinois 60602 


744-4171 


C. VIRGIL MARTIN, President 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company 
One. Soutit State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
744-2000 


REV. JAMES MAY 

Member of Advisory Council 
Woodlawn Urban Progress Center 
TO 30Shas te 6Srd 45 Creer 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 
684-7801 


WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE 
President . 

Chicago Park District 
425 East 14th Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Hae —32 0 2 


WALKER McLEMORE 

Chairman of Advisory Council 
Lawndale Urban Progress Center 
3140 West Roosevelt Road 


Chicago, Illinois: 60612 


638-2520 
ero are 


Home Address: 
MRS. EMA LLOYD 


5266 South State Street 


Apartment #310 
Chicago, Illinois 
924-1148 


60609 


DR. BARNEY M. BERLIN 
Department of Education 


Loyola University 


820 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Home Address: 


_ REV. JAMES MAY 


60611 


6207 South University -Avenue 


€hicago, Li linois 


~ .MI 3-0123 


_ Business Address: 
WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE 


60637 


318 West Randolph Street 


GChicace,s Lutte. s 
RA 6-5601 


Home Address: 
WALKER McLEMOR# 
1822 South Harding 
Chicago, Lijinois 
TAZ? 0550 


60606 


Avenue 


60623 
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THE MOST REV. WILLIAM E. McMANUS 
Superintendent 
Archdiocese of Chicago School Board 
430 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicaco se  Nianois s60G1) 


92/3200 


THE HONORABLE RALPH H. METCALFE 
Alderman, 3rd Ward 

City Hall, Room 304 

Chicago, Illinois. 60502 
744-6822 


DReeJd ROSCOE MILLER VS Presidenet 
Northwestern University 


618 Clark Street 
Evanston, bl linoiss .60201. 


492-3741 


REV. GERALD J. MILLIN 

Member of Advisory Council 
Englewood Urban Progress Center 
839 West 64th Street 
Chicago,;2itinoisy 60021 
873-9600 


THOMAS J. MURRAY, President 
Chicago and Cook County 
Building Trades Council 


130 North WellseStreet 


Chicago, Illinois 60606 
FR 2-2049 


Dra ERLGZOLDBERG “President 
Chicago Board of Health 
Chicago, Civics Center ™ Roompal? 
Chicago, Illinois. 60602 


744-4371 


SISTER MARY COD RV DA hao ott. 
President, saint AaviersCollese 
103rd and Central Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60655 

Poa ooo 


DR. KARL A. OLSSON 
President 


. North Park College 


5125 North Spaulding Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 
SU a2 500 


She S 


Business Address: 


THE HONORABLE RALPH H. METCALFE 


45.hast «47 thisStreeat 
Chicago, 1llinois.- 60653: 
DR 3-6500 


Home Address: 

REV. GERALD J. MILLIN 
St. Brendan Church 

6714 South Racine Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60636 
224-4084 . 


“I 


Business Address: 

DRY ERI CSOLDEERRG 

224 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
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DR. NORMAN A. PARKER 

Vice President 

University of Illinois 

Chicago Circle Campus, Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 
663-3300 


REV. DAVID E. READYE 

Member of Advisory Council 
Englewood Urban Progress Center 
839 West 64th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60621 
873-9600 


DR. JAMES F. REDMOND 
General Superintendent 
Chicago Board of Education 
228°Nortn LaSatle Streer 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
DE 2-7800 


DR. JOHN T. RETTALIATA, President 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
3300 South Federal Street 


‘\ Chicago, Illinois 60616 


66. 


67. 


om 


Gor 


“CA 5-9600 


DR. A. L. REYNOLDS 

"- Member of Advisory Council 
Woodlawn Urban Progress Center 
10307 fast Card street 
Chicaco, Illinois ~G063/ 
684-7801 | 
WILLIAM H. ROB 
Cook County De 
318 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
AN 3-4004 


NSON, Director 
is 


CLAIR Mo RODDEWIG, President 
Association of Western Railways 


516 West Jackson Boulevard, Room 224 


Chicago, Illinois 60606 
RA 6-6900 


JOHN O. ROOT, General Secretary 
Young Men's Christian Association 
of Metropolitan Chicago 
TG South base lie >treec 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
CE 6-678/7 


i} 
parcmenteoterublicesid 


Pastorate Address: 
REV. > DAVID -E. “READYE, Pastor 
Greater St. John AME Church 


» 6200 South Elizabethwstreet 


Chicago, Illinois 60636 
WA 5-3705 . 


-t 


Home Address: 

DRe AS Lee REYNOLDS 
1210sbasteoznd  otrect 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
DO 3-7483 
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RAYMOND SCHOESSLING, Executive Director 
Teamsters Joint Council Number 25 

133 South Ashland Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois, #60607 

HA 1-2600 


ARTHUR SCHULTZ, Director 

and Senior Vice President 
Foote, Cone and Belding 
401 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


SU 7-4800 

MISS META K. SCHWIEBERT ' Home Address: 

Chairman of Advisory Council MISS META K. SCHWIEBER 

Halsted Urban Progress Center Head Resident, Gads Hill Center 
1935 South Halsted Street 1919 West Cullerton Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60608 Chicago, sh llinors ss cugUos 

133/510 CA 6-0963 


DR OS GARE ar awh 
Chancellor ; 

Cha casouCity Col lege 

180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicagsey Tiimois «60501 


DaVEReSHOLES s2p ire Glor 


-eReceurceh and, Statistics sviviston 


Chicago Association of 

Commerce and Industry 
80°West Monroe Street 
Chicago; Eikinciss) oU50s 
ER@2=7700 


RABBI MORDECAT SIMON 
Exécutive Director 
Chicago Board of Rabbis 


“72 East llth Street 


Chicago. hl linois.) ©0505 
HA 7-5863 


MISS DORA B. SOMERVILLE 
Commissioner - 

Illinois Youth Commission 

160 North LaSalle Street, Room 435 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 


346-2000 

MRS. LILLIE MAE STAGGER - . Home sues: 
Representing Cabrini-Green Unit MRS @LILLES ‘MAE STAGGER 
1161 North Larrabe Street 630 West Evergreen Avenue 
Chi carol) Wiatsy 60010 Chicago, Illinois 6061 


944-7301 - 83 - 
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"78. MAXsS. OLEINER President 
Clifford Peterson Tool Company 
Triangle Manufacturing Company 
123 North Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
FI 6-4040 | 


79. MRS. SUSAN STONE 
Member of Advisory Council 
Montrose Urban Progress Center 
901 West Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 
327—2101 


80.. W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
' Chicago Boys Clubs 
304 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
EI 6-0830 


81. REV. sTHOMAS eR. SUMNER 
-. Member of Advisory Council 
-Lawndale Urban Progress Center 
-°3140 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
6382252) 


92... CHARLES R.-SWIBEL, Chairman 
Chicago Housing Authority 


55 West Cermak Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 
226-9700 


-83. DR. EDGAR T. THORNTON” 
Chairman of Advisory Council 
Midwest Urban Progress Center 
9 South Kedzie Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 
826-4600 


Bh) MRS. UDELORES, VANTP ELT 
Representing Cabrini-Green Unit 
1161 North Larrabee Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
944-7301 


Sott — 


aa ohn 


Home Addr 


Cision 


MRS. SUSAN STONE 
3508 North Wilton Avenue 


Chicago, 


935-2405 


Business 


Eines 


Address: 


60657 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 

Combined Insurance Company 
of America 

5050 North Broadway 


Chicago, 


LVIINOLS 


728-1000 | 


Pastorate 


Address: 


60640 


NGSRVESUUNDR po ose On 
Kelly Methodist Church 
6955 South Park Avenue 


REV. THOM 


60637 


60524 


Chicago, Lilinois 

Home Address: 

/ 8 is West t West End borane 
Chicaco, ell 1001s 
287-6065 

Business Addres fe55) 

CHARLES R. ST SEL 


Marina Management 
317 West, kandolpp otreee 


Chicago, 


ACE RO eo 


1857 West 
Chicago, 
MO 6-6850 


Home Addr 


tit inots 


Jackson 
Til inous 


ess: 


Corporation 


60606 


NR LEDCAR GT LTHOR ANTON 


Boulevard 
60612 


MRS. DELORES VAN PELT 


861 North 
Chicago, 
787-6550 


Mohawk 
Illinois 


Street 
60610 
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WILFREDO VELEZ 

Representing Division Street Unit 
1940 West Division Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 

712-9135 


DR] ROLEVA. WEIL, jPresident 
Roosevelt University 

430 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
922-3580 


ERWIN WEINER 

General Superintendent 
Chicago Park District 
Administration Building 
425 East 14th Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
TAR a2 Oe << 


FRANK M. WHISTON, President 
Chicago Board of Education 
220 "North Lacadlte otrect 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
DEe2—/ 900 


MRS. ABNER WILLIAMS 

Chairman of Advisory Council 
Woodlawn Urban Progress Center 
1030 East 63rd Street 

Chicago, Jilinois | 60637 
684-7501 


MRS. ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 

Member of Advisory Council 

South Parkway Urban Progress Center 
4622 South Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 60653 

548-6700 


REV. ALOYSIUS ZIMMERMAN 


Member of Woodlawn Advisory Council 


Representing Altgeld Garden Unit 
967 East 132nd Place 

Chicago, Illinois 60627 
568-3700 


< 


- 85 - 


2/15/68 


Business Address: 
WLILFREDO VELEZ 

San Juan Tuxedo Rental 
2120 West (Dievisron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 


Business Address: 

FRANK M. WHISTON, President 

Frank M. Whiston & Company 

55 East Washington Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 
P250-1509 


Home Address: 

MRS. ABNER WILLIAMS 

6819 South Evans Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
MI 3-6423 


- .Home Address: 


MRS. ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 
4234 South Champlain Avenue - 


i Chicaso welll inois 00055 


Pastorate Address: 

REV.’ ALOYSIUS ZIMMERMAN 
Our Lady of Gardens Church 
13300 South Langley Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60627 
568-4098 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 
EXHLBITe2: 


URBAN PROGRESS CENTER: 
DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTIONS 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


| . 1968 GUIDELINES 
PART TWO: URBAN PROGRESS CENTER: DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTIONS 


A. DIRECTOR'S OFFICE 


The director operates the Urban Progress Center, its divisions and 
programs according to standards and policies of CCUO. There are 
three major divisions in the Urban Progress Center; each with an 
assistant director: 


Sele Urbanglites Division 
2. Human Development Division 
3. Environmental Development Division 


Each center has a district divided into zones. Center maps and 
Statis@ics are ans Exnibltel: There are seven major Centers: 
Englewood, Halsted, Lawndale, Midwest, Montrose, South Parkway and 
Woodlawn; and sevel outpost units: Altgeld Gardens, Cabrini-Green, 
Division, Taylor; West Garfield, Parkside and South Chicago. 


A seventy-member neighborhood advisory council is formed with each 
Center. The Center Director selects 60 members, who,. in turn, nome 
inate and elect 10 additional members. One-third must be neighbor- 
hood residents and all must represent groups located in the commu- 
-nity. Three members are elected to serve on the, .u be committee: 

one is the chairman who also serves on the Executive Committee. 

Each council is divided into subcommittees, such as education, man- 
power, heclth, environment. 


‘Directors may recommend various groups and organizations to become 
program stations of the Center. Program Stationusmcecer Ves uDy sLOr- 
mal agreement, the loan of one or more program representatives who 
are area residents hired and trained to assist in program services. 
Program Representatives may work full-time at one Sitewormbe; pane 
of a team which travels from station to station. They are super- 
vised by the Human and Environmental Development Divisions. Limi- 
ted amounts of supplies and equipment may be loaned to program sta- 
-tions for services; some bus transportation is also available. 


At Shs WIRES level are: 

-~- Urban Development and Research Desk responsible for: 
WW hee teake ate ongoing physical and population census. 
2. Assessment of service level and capabilities. 


3. Development of index of community need. 
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4. Techniques to measure personal and community 
improvement according to benefits of single 
and multi-service program approaches. 


5. Technical assistance in development and re- 
view of local projects. 


-- Administrative Service Unit responsible for: 
1. Building management at the local level. 
2. +: Office supplies and equipment. 


3. Program agreements and contracts at the local 
level. 


B. URBAN LIFE DIVISION 


At the heart of the Center operation is the Urban Life Division 
with five major functions: Outreach, central reception, family 
programming, follow-up and total information and monitoring. 


Ie Functions 


aee Oltreachs (lhe capacity. Lo be 17 .cOncacta wit 
family on a regular basis; to know the needs of 
the family; to have the trust and confidence of 
“the family; to motivate the family to use ser- 
vices; to visit the Urban Life Division of the 
Center where family members may receive any kind 
of help and advice they need to solve théir pro- 
blems. ; | 


This principally is the job of the Community Re- 
--presentative who must be a resident of the pilot 
area. 

Central Reception: oluescapacity, tosreceive a 
family in the Center; to make the individual at 
home and welcome; to build his confidence in the 
ability of the Urban Life Division to help him; 
to develop individual and family information 
which will provide a good base for helping the 
family. ues; 


This 1S principally the joopotetie wutormar ron 
Attendant and Urban Life Interviewer, also area 
residents. 


Family Programming: The ability to study the so- 

cial and environmental needs of the family and to 

develop a family program composed of the right 

combination of services to make that family self- 

sufficient. To advise and counsel the family mem- 
_ bers on which services are most needed,‘ how to 
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find these services, how to use them; to rea- 
lize that immediate service, for example, find- 
ing employment or a new apartment, is just the 
beginning of a long-term relationship between 
the family and advisor, a base on which to build 
a total family program. 


This is principally the job of the Urban Life 
Advisor. 


Follow-Up: . The capacity to use the outreach 
functionsaiterswasswellW@acsepricnm tovsinttial 
contact. To check with the family on how suc- 
cessful it has been in participating in a pro- 
gram recommended by the Urban Life Advisor. To 
understand that family programming is not a dead 
end referral process, but a dynamic and constant 
commitment to move the family into the mainstream 
of urban life. 


: Total Information and Monitoring System: The ca- 
pacity to record and maintain information which 
is vital to the family programming process of 
the Urban Life Division. To accumulate data, 
readily available, which will allow members of 
the Urban Life Team to deal speedily and effi- 
ciently with each activity in the family progran- 
ming process, including development of the family 
profile, contact records and other information 
vital to the system. a 


This is principally the job of the Records person. 


TZ eZonals Teams Z : 
Each Zone has approximately two Urban Life teams composed 
of one Community Representative II supervising five to ten 
Community Representatives and one Urban Life Advisor su- 
“pervising one or two Interviewers. 

3. Relationship with Human and Environmental Development 
- Divisions 


Services for the family are provided through the Human 
‘and Environmental Development Divisions of the Center. 
These services may exist in the Center -- such as the 
services of the Illinois State Employment Service staff 
or outside the Center, such vas avHead Start=program in 

aechureh or” school. 


Services may be provided by agencies termed "cooperating 
agencies", such as the Illinois State. Employment Service, 
which, by special agreement, cooperates with the urban 
opportunity program by placing employment counseling units 
in the Centers, or by "delegate agencies", such as sponsors 
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seeking funds from OEO and the Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity, as delegated sponsors of programs. 
Both cooperating and delegated programs become part 
of the total service structure for the Urban Progress 
Center district. 


The Urban Life Advisor views the service structure -- 
inside and outside the Center -- as a resource in 
developing individualized family programs, electing 
service units as needed by each family. In some in- 
stances, the Urban Life Advisor may recommend modi- 
fications sin tthewserviceystructure ‘toxgive more 
flexibility in family programming. Such recommenda- 
tions are studied. by Center .statt and, forwarded to 
central divisions. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


The Human Development Division coordinates services related di- 
rectly to the human functioning of the individual and his family. 


It comprises the human development service network. 


Preressi ona 


and non- professional staff assigned to this division assist the 
Center Director in administering the coordinated package of H-D 
services in the area. This may mean the location of H-D type 


agencies in 


Or relating service Outsidestne, Center Lo. tnesi-=Desystenm. 


the center linked directly into the center operation 


Center staff along with inside and outside agency staff make 
recommendations for improvement in service as part of the 
routine. 


ie 


Functions 


a. To coordinate service, and where gaps exist, take 
stepsito provide jseuvicegin thes arcaseor: 


-- Education 

-~- Manpower 

-- Health 

-- Social Services 
-- Recreation 


b. To house certain key service components directly 
im.the pilot center; fortexample: 


-- Illinois State Employment Service 
-- Head) Start.Center 

-- Day Care Center 

-- Legal Services 


ec. To train teams of Program Representatives to as- 
sist in programming services throughout the com- 
munity, particularly in program stations described 
Ain the Directories Sections |Such services might 
‘include: 
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-- Consumer Education 

-- Health Education 

-- Literacy Classes 

-- Grooming and Charm Classes 

-- Youth Workshops 

=P oeCuLOL Glercem -Losrams 

-- Urban Living and Civic 
Instruction 


D. ENVIRONMENTAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


The Environmental Development Division coordinates services rela- 
ted directly to the space in which the human beings function. Pro- 
fessional and non-professional staff assigned to this division 
assist the Center Director in administering the coordinated pack- 
age of E-D services in the area. This may mean the location of 
E-D type agencies in the center linked directly into the center 
operation; or relating service outside the Center to the E-D 
system. 


Center staff, along with inside and outside agency staff, make re- 
commendations for improvement in service as part of the normal 
routine. 


Eo erunctions 


a. »lo-coordinate service and, where gaps exist jtake 
steps to provide service in the areas of: 
-- Housing a : 
-- Neighborhood Improvement, includ- 
ing economic development 
-- Transportation 7 


b. To house certain key service components directly 
. in the pilot center; for example; Building 
Tuspection, Of ice: = 


sc To train teamseor Program: Representatives, to assist 
in programming services throughout the community, 
: _ particularly in program stations and other neighbor- 
hood sites designated for improvement. Such services 
michbeinciude:. 


Tenant/Landlord Education 

-- Homemaking 

-- Neighborhood Improvement _ : 
(tot lots, playgrounds, plazas) 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 
EXHIBIT 3. 


URBAN CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM -- 
PHASE ONE: CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
URBAN CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
PHASE ONE 


PROPOSAL HIGHLIGHTS 


URBAN CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Urban Career Development Program is a comprehensive manpower plan 
currently being implemented by the Chicago Committee on Urban Oppor- 
tunity. Phase One of the UCDP is the Concentrated Employment Program, 
proposed for implementation in an area on the West Side of Chicago. 
Goal of Phase One is to place a minimum of 6,000 persons, aged 16 and 
older in work experience, training and employment positions at entry 
and step-up levels during a 12-month period. : 


ADMINISTRATION 


- The Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity is proposed as the prime 


contractor for UCDP Phase One. The Committee is the community action 
agency for Chicago and a department of city government. It administers 
-a comprehensive human environmental services program through seven 
Urban Progress Centers and seven Outposts in the city's disadvantaged 
areas. A principal feature of the Urban Progress Center is the Urban 
Life Division which employes area residents called community represen- 
_tatives, for purposes of outreach and recruitment. The Community 
Representatives function as part of teams assigned to zones. An Urban 
"Life Advisor, a professional, is assigned to each team as consultant. 


The Committee has six sub-committees, one of which is manpower, chaired 
by the Director of the Illinois State Employment Service. To achieve 
maximum coordination and cooperation among all participating agencies 
in UCDP, the manpower committee will be extended by formation of a 
special UCDP Ad Hoc Committee. This group Will function sing an advil 
sory-capacity to the Executive Director of CCUO. Coordination with 
area and state plans is strenghtened since the Executive Director of 
CCUO was recently selected chairman of the Chicago Area Manpower 
Coordinating Committee (CAMPS). 


OUTREACH AND RECRULIMENT 


Outreach and recruitment for UCDP-Phase One will follow the pattern 
established in CHIP (The Chicago Plan). CHIP was a demonstration 


employment program in key disadvantaged areas in Chicago, featuring 


a saturation of services and a research component. It was sponsored 
jointly by the Illinois State Employment Service, Cook County Depart- 


- ment of Public Aid and CCUO. It began December 10, 1965, and will 


terminate June 30, 1967. Community Representatives employed in CHIP 
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will be transferred inmediately to UCDP. Community Representatives 

and other Urban Life staff employed in CHIP were used for outreach, 
recruitment. and follow-up and will be transferred Se OM) into 
UCDP. 


From CHIP and other manpower programs, it is estimated that 8.3 
households must be contacted for each person placed in a job or 
work experience program; to contact successfully one household, the 
Community Representative must make four (4) visits. 


INTAKE AND REGISTRATION 

Candidates recruited by Community Representatives; referred by other 
agencies, or walk-ins give their name and address to UPC reception 
desk and go immediately to Employment Service Unit for pre- -counsel- 
ing. 


‘-- Name and Address enters candidate in Urban Life Total 
Information System, providing a base control. 


-~- In pre-counseling, the Employment Service receives basic 
information «wdeterminsselicgibilityi for thesvastvarray of 
opportunities in Urban Career Corps and then enters the 
candidate in the Career Orientation pease or makes a 
direct placement. 


-- Urbans Life, Division,, based on name and address. sche- 
di:les a community representative home visit to get 
family information. 


-- As soon as possible, candidate will be scheduled for an 
interview with the Urban bite Advisor;) this#may ioc, oc- 
cur, however, for several weeks. 


ASSESSMENT 


Assessment of the employment problems and potentials of the candidate 
will occur during the two-to-four week orientation program unless a 
direct placement.is made. HRD staff is responsible: for counseling; 
testing, developing a career plan for the enrollees and for referral 
and placement. HRD will use CCUO's regular cammunity representatives 
for follow-up during the assessment phase; and later, as additional 
assessment is needed to carry out career plans. 


HRDéestattewill: 


-- Be stationed in the Urban Progress Centers as a major 
element in the manpower program responsible for all 
counseling, testing, referral and placement in the 
Urban Progress Center. 


-- Participate in the Orientation process to perform all 
assessment and referral functions which are EEE) of 


the Orientation program. 
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=~ AS needed, refer enrollees to supportive services 
_ which are provided as part of the Urban Progress 
Center; such services include legal aid, Head 
Start, tenant education and home management. 


F. . ORIENTATION : ENA: OREN ed 


SG. 


CCUO Orientation includes: 
—=' Counseling and. testing. 


-- Medical examination and follow-=upetreatment) if 
indicated. 


. 


-- Special counseling, if indicated (psychotherapeutic). 
-- Urban Life Division report on enrollee's family aot 
Situation. 


~~ Iwo-to-four week Orientation sessions, dependine 
on job readiness of enrollee; includes introduction 
to world of work, grooming and hygiene, field trips, 
speech and communication skills, consumer education, 
forms usage, math usage. 


_CCUO orientation will be led by career instructors, who will meet 
and remain with groups of enrollees during the entire orientation 
process. The instructor will not only conduct classes, lead group 
sessions, but will also schedule enrollees for. physical examinations 
and HRD interviews. HRD staff will be occupied full time in counsel- 
ing, testing and placement. Pe 

JOBS NOW orientation is a separate component in UCDP with its own 
recrurtmen® mechanism. TAssessment, in JO55 JOWw -rseamjoInt under 
taking ef the HARD and JOBS NOW staff; whereas assessment in UCDP 

is the primary responsibility of HRD. Urban Progress Centers will 
refer enrollees to fill any vacancies which may exist in JOBS NOW; 

as a rule, however, the HRD staff at the Centers will refer enrollees 
_to the CCUO orientation. 


REFERRAL 

HRD=statiewrll refer candidates * to sNyC; New*Careersy OST, (MDTAY Pr i— 
vate employment, public employment, military school and Jcb Corps. 

As indicated, some referrals may be made directly without orientation. 
However, it is assumed that most referrals will be made followin 
assessment in the orientation phase. 


oy 
o 


Career instructor may, at the request of HRD staff, arrange for veri- 
fication of the placement and work starting date in the work experience 
program or job. : 
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Referral will occur at the end of a two week period; those not 
ready for placement will be scheduled for recycling which gener- 
ally will consist of more intensive orientation sessions. 


SUPPORTIVE SE SERVICES 


A complete range of supportive services will be available to UCDP 
participants and their families through the Urban Progress Center. 
Such services include: Legal Aid, homemaking service, tenant educa- 
Eilon; Head Start;sinnoculations, rodentcontrol and-relocation and 
family recreation programs. 


HRD staff may refer enrollees to the zonal Urban Life Advisor as- 
signed to the enrollee's place of residence, who will make arrange- 
ments for these services. Community representatives may be used for 
these services. Community representatives may be used for contact, 
follow-up and verification of service. 


Supportive-type services provided only for enrollees will include 
medical examination and treatment, intensive counseling, child 
care to the extent possible. 


INDIVIDUAL FOLLOW-UP 


UCDP participants assigned to work experience and jobs are eligible 
& J S 


»for Services oOo.) the careemadvisor whe functions as a coach’ to 
‘the enrollee on the job and as consultant to the employer. Career 


advisors work out of the career section of the Urban Progress 
Genter and are undévithe direction, of CCUO. Upon completion of 
Orientation, or upon direct placement, HRD may assign an enrollee 
to a career advisor as part of the career plan. At the request of 
HRD, the career instructor of the orieutation session may transfer 
all pertinent data on the enrollee to the career advisor and other 
appropriate personnel at the Urban Progress Center. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT, PLACEMENT, EMPLOYER SUPPOR 


Overall job development is the responsibility Of theillinois Stace 


“Employment Service; CCUO will have primary responsibility for devel- 


opment of jobs and work experience programs in the public sector. 
The Association of Commerce and Industry, JOBS NOW and other parti- 
cipating groups will cooperate in job development in the private 
SEGEOm, 


Placement is the responsibility of the Illinois State Employment 
Service. At the request of HRD, the career instructor or Urban 
Life Division of ane Urban BIO E OES Center may verify a placement 
ese IES 
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The career advisor, who works out of the Urban Progress Center will 
relate to both the enrollee and the employer of the employee. He 
will encourage employers to make special provision for enrollees as 
part of their initial work experience. Special conferences and 
workshops for employers will be held at the central level and in 
the community. ; 


K. PROGRAM EVALUATION 


CCUO's Department of Urban Development and Research which was respon- 
sible for reporting systems and research design in CHIP (Chicago Plan) 
will develop a program evaluation design for UCDP. Experience gained 
in the CHIP study and special requirements of the Employment Service 
will include: Total information system covering all program enrollees 
and their families; monitoring system covering all components of UCDP 
in terms of enrollee services; sysrems and procedures to measure suc- 
cesses in terms of enrollees and the community; job market information; 
and quarterly workshops to assess planning, job development, and epee 
ational functioning of the various UCDP components. 


L. URBAN CAREER CORPS 


Urban Career Corps is the entry level and upgrading job component in- 
cluding work experience, training and on-the-job training. It in- 
cludes: : 


1. Neighborhood Youth Corps, a work experience component 
Creatine, 505 sposmtlonseinstheppub) ies and) vo lintary 
Sectors. 7] ‘ 


2. New Careers (Scheuer), a work experience component with 
emphasis on career training, creating 300positions in 
the public and voluntary sectors. . 


. 


3. Special Impact (Kennedy-Javitz), a work experience com- 

. ponent emphasizing career training and neighborhood im- 
provement, creating 132 positions in the public and vol- 
untary sectors. ; ; 


eG. (OJlj2a training component creatine 9/00 positions: in 
‘the private-sector. 

5 ae DOBSENGI a high stppontworilentabion, turainime add 
follow-up program, creating 600 positions in the private 
SCCCOn, 
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Mv SPECVAL IMPACT. PROJECTS 


1 


_ NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT AND BEAUTIFICATION: Work 


experience. program which-enlists aid of community 
in improving vacant lots and other idle land; trains 
enrollees in good work habits and simple maintenance 
and construction skills; develops new techniques, 
methods and designs for such neighborhood improve- 
ment. ; 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE: Work experience in 
training and guiding youth to give leadership in 
outdoor and indoor group projects. Program is flexi- 
ble,keyed to interests of participating youth; and 
discussion groups on such topics as job readiness, 
hygiene, “credit buying, etc. 


DAY CARE TRAINING PROGRAM: Work experience in day 


care field as assistants; also provides complete day 
carecror.200 children at, any one time. 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


EXHIBIT 4. 
LIST OF SPONSORS BY PROGRAM 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


ANALYSIS OF SPONSORS BY CURRENTLY 
FUNDED PROGRAMS : 


This is an analysis of sponsors under contract to the Chicago Com- 
mittee on Urban Opportunity to provide services as part of the 
overall CCUO program system. They are categorized in two ways: 


1, 


By their governamental relationship 


a. Federal 

b. County 

Cs eoLate 
dagaGity 

e Not-for-Profit 


By the program components which they sponsor: 


a.= CAP 22), 2227 ance 252 sethose, CAPs components pro- 
viding work experience for resident nonprofes- 
sionals are marked with an astérisk. 


b. Operation Head Start (all Head Start sponsors 


employ resident nonprofessionals). 


c. Neighborhood Youth Corps which is a work expe- 
rience program for youths 16 through 21. 


d. Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) by cate- 
gory 


-~- CEP-NC: New Careers which is work experience 


== -CEP-SP: Special Impact which is work experi- 
A ence 


-- CEP-MDTA: Training Component, _ 


— CEP-NYC:. Neighborhood Youth Corps 
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AGENCY 


FEDERAL 
Veterans Administration NYC 
Railroad Retirement Board NYC 
General Services Administration NYC 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare NYC 
Office of Economic Opportunity NYC 
Department of Labor NYC 
Department of Agriculture NYC- 
_ U. 8. Civil Service Commission _ NYC 
Bureau of Internal Revenue === NYC 
; U. SAT Ee hOLee | ee “NYC 
ee: Army | | | Nye 
| Federal Water Pollution Control-Dept. Tre -NYC 
| v. S. Public Health Service CEP-MDTA 


ms Tua imotta/ 
 s5iv192 


aunoved leary 


O-largaoD notsol(ot + 


b oivis rod ritealt 


COUNTY 


Cook County Dept. of Public Aid NYC CEP-NEW CAR. 
Cook County Circuit Court NYC 
Cook’ County Juvenile’ Court CAP2 221% 
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STATE 


Illinois Youth Commission: 


Chicago Area Project 


Chicago State Hospital 


ame LOO Raa 


NYC 


CAP 221% 


“ SESS DRM. 


CITY 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 


Board of panels 

Board of eeees 

Civil Service Commission 
Commission on Youth Welfare 
Housing Authority 

Parke DEStYLice 


Police Department 


Department of Buildings 


- Department of Law 


Department of Public Works 


Department of Streets and Sanitation 


Department of Urban Renewal 


_ Department of Water and Sewers 


Chicago 


Commission for Senior Citizens 


Joint Youth Development Committee 


_ Boys Court 


Mayor's 


Committee on Inquiry and Info. 


= seekers 


HDST 


CAP 


CAP 


CAP 


CAP 


CAP. 


CAP 


CAP 


‘CAP 


CAP 


222% 


Zaks 


CEP-NC 


221* CEP-NYC 
232% 

CEP-NC _ 
232% CEP-NC/NYC 


- CEP-NC 


2 ee Chane 2 
221% 
221%* 
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NOT-FOR-PROFIT 


Arend aces of Chicago 

Beatrice Caffrey Youth Service 
Chicago Boys Clubs 

Chicago rederati ones: Rexablieates 
Chicago Youth Centers | 
Ecumenical Institute 

Greater Lawndale Conservation Commission 
Midwest Community Council 
Northwestern Medical Clinic 

St. Joseph Hospital 

Welfare Coimcil: of Chicago 

"YMCA 

YMCA 

Chicago Conf. on Religion and Race 

St. Augustine's Center for Amer. Ind. 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference 
Loretto Academy | 
ins titutesfor, Cultural Development 
Hull House Association 

Chicago Assn. for Retarded Children 
Chicago Economic Development Corporation 
United Charities: Legal Aid Bureau 


Greater Institutional 


sel O20 = 


HDST 
CAP 
CAP 
SHS hee GAP 
HDST 
CAP 
HDST) «CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
HDST. —~GAP 
HDST CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
HDST 
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220% 
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221 


IPAM 
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CEP-NC 


CEP-NC 


CEP- IMP 
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NOT-FOR-PROFIT (Continued) 


Greater Ste John A.M.E, 
Organization for S. W. Community 
Chicago Commons -- Emerson House 
Chicago Commons -- Robinson ‘House 
Chrierosies House 

All Saints (Episcopal Diocese) 
Temple Sholom 

Midwest Montessori 

Montessori Cabrini 

Horizon 

First Presbyterian 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
OPERATION WORDPOWER 


ESA ERED. . ; 
LIST OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING SPONSORS 
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REIMBURSABLE 


Custom Woodworking Inc. 
2721 West Roosevelt Rd. 


Pheoll Manufacturing Co. 
5700 West Roosevelt Rd. 


' Reliable Furniture Co. 
2300 West Diversey 


O.K, Manufacturing Co. 
32198North Irené 


Appleton Electric 
1701 Wellington 


Rauland Corporation 
2407 West North Ave. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


Goldblatt Bros, Inc: 
Zd5eSouthnStatersc. 


Public Data Processing 
57 West Grand Ave. 


Quaker 2eOLeCor 
1115 South Pulaski Rd. 


oe Standard VYollsman Industries 


2085 North Hawthorn 
felrose Park, Ill. 


Maury M,. Lipowich 
325 West -Haroge= 


Standard Dental Laboratory 


2Z28°South Wabash 


Center for Learning the 
New Technology 
9 West Washington 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
MANPOWER DIVISION 
FIRMS QUALIFYING FOR REIMBURSABLE 


AND NON-REIMBURSABLE O-J-T PROGRAMS 


Pathfinder Corporation 
5445 North Elston Ave. 


MSL Steel Company 
1535 North Dayton 


MSiePlasties 
10500 Seymour 
Franklin Park, bli. 


. Spiegel, Inc’ 


1038 West 35th St. 


Presbyterian St. Lukes Hospital 
1753 West Congress Parkway 


Bi-Rite Hat Company 
Zl 2eSouth Franklins t. 


Schiller Container Corporation 
1225 South Tolman Ave. 


Custom Crafts Frames & Cabinet 
5008West Sist«eStrecet 


Waltham Watch Co. 
2318 South Verrerson 


Custom Craft Campbell Furniture 
2023 West Carroll St. 


Luxor Spring Corporation 
5211 West 66th Place 
Bedford Parkieid linois 


AAA Auto Radio Repair 
1828 West Chicago Ave. 


All-Rite Screw Co. 
1624 North Kilbourn 
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REIMBURSABLE 


Corrugated Fabricating 
- 813 West Franklin 


Custom Woodworking, Inc. 
2721 West Roosevelt Rd. 


Bell Savings & Loan Association 
79 West Monroe St. 


Standard Killsman Industries 
2085 North Hawthorn 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


- First Federal Savings & Loan 
1 South Dearborn 


Elegant Garment Co. 
842 West ./9th st. 


Clitton Builders Corp. 
2550 Gold Road 
.Glenview, Illinois 


Leaf Brands, Inc. 
Pt i55 ENor th Cicero 


Accurate Box Co. 
LZ TL SaNoctheWe. seo, 


‘LaSalle National Bank 
135 eS OU Cela St) Omo tL. 


Market PAC Long lace 
100 South Wacker Dr. 


" H, Neuman & Company 
8136 North Lawndale 
Skokie, Illinois 


Grove Fresh Distributors 
1347 East Marquette Road 


ARA Services, Inc. 
71S North Eiston 


John Herman Manufacturing Co. 
1828-32 South Canalport 


Elegant Garment Co. 
842 West 79th Street 


University Printers Co. 
1410-East 62nd Street 


Quaker Tool Company 
LiTS | Souths Pulaski 


Wellcor, Inc. 
1214 North Wells St. 


Wid tonal oo leo, 
9525 Irving Park Rd. 
Schiller Park, Illinois 
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A.J. Davis Company 
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Forest Park, Illinois 
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Moser Paper Company 
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Triangle Manufacturing Company 
123 North Jefferson St. 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Touhy & Mt. Prospect Road 


Assurance Inspection Group 
i230-Fast 03rd street 


Stowell Studios 
lV West - lisamors Street 


Chicago Book Manufacturing Co. 
26 West Lake Street 


Rose Record Company 
214 South Wabash Avenue 
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Knight Electronics 
2200 South Maywood Drive 
Maywood, Illinois 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 
lith & Arnold 
ChicacogNeLencsym iki 


Jewel Tea Co. 
1955 West North 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


A.W. Lammers & Company 
1150 West Fullerton Ave. 


Pettibone~Mulliken Corp. 
4710 West Division St. 


Dryden Rubber Company 
1014 South Kildare 


Uniroyal - U.S. Rubber Co. 


4135 South Pulaski 


Ceco Steel Corporation 
. 5601 West 26th Street 
Cicero.) Lilinods 


B. Brody Seating Company 
- 5921 West Dickens 


Wik. Halle Pringi nesCo. 
4600 W. Diversey 


Sheller-Glob Corporation 
1014 South Kildare 


Interchemical Corporation 
5306 West Lawrence 


Leaf Brands 
1155 North Cicero’ Ave; 


Flick Reedy 
7NOL5 York . 
Bensenville, Illinois 


ChicarosTitiese sl rustsco. 


111 West Washington St. 


Brock & Rankin 
Z509 Westeloth St. 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
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CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
RESEARCH DIVISION 

GARFIELD NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 
COMMUNITY SURVEY RESULTS 
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CHICAGO COMMITIEE: ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICES PROGRAH-II 


CURRENT, POPULATION CUARACTERISTICS - 


August 19 O/ 


Led ROL OORT sou _1960 ¢ Census __ 
Sample or Popula tion ee 
Inventory and Housing i 
__ Values _Projections - | Number. Percent 
TOTAL yOUSINC BUNT io: 215455 ZI455 Di loam 100.0 
“Occupied Housing - 19,809 24 924 SPs is 
Average Houschold 5 aS beeps 
Size et: 3.9 3.4 - 
TOTAL POPULATION 1,683 hin 2o. Gonog3 100.0 

Nonwhite 94.7 735161 EO 525 / aS Oes 

White ae 4,094 16 ,406 Biel! 

- ETHNIC GROUPS: 100.0 fy) Apes a) ans 100.0 

Negro 94.0 Ze 020 6on7 901 S03 

Urban fae £570, 
Rural LESOaS 
White Seis) LEEDS DRS eens) 15k) 
- Urban ve 163 
Rural 541 
Puerto Rican/Mexican noe 1,390 Be Wbh aes 
Other ath a4) 496 fe 
Sa 100.0 IA pee Sono 100.0 
Males 46.4 55040 B44 1e 902 is 
Females. 53.6 — 41,409 ASL | Sieh 
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“Store: 
05-02 Tose Be sisi) ONO oz Bhlas 
Sao eed 7-,050 Saou Lies 
6 -13 28 .4 2 oat 145467 EOra 
145-3 5m Ded bey ao f Fay VADs eras 
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4&1 -64 14.8 ; Ra easy) 

65 & over 4.6 Spee! 3h Oso Nf. 
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AGH CROUPS Semple Projection Sauple eEpdee ESS 
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“CHICAGO COMMETTEE 
NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICES PROGRAM 


INVENTORY. sO 
August 19 6/7 
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-Lower Rent 

Larger Apartment 
Evicted 

Building Condemned 
Building. Demolished 
‘Building Sold 


Fire 
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Closer to Services 
Established Hore 
Closer to Friends 
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Monthly Rent 
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Emp Loyment 
Characteristics 
Total Ponte 
Adult Population 16 & 
Older 


Employed - Total 
Full-Time 
Part-Time 

Unemployed 
For Work 

Unemployed - 
For Work 
Reasons: 

- 'No Job Prospects 

No: Interest 

Home Care 

Yoo J1l 
ie Nogiecd 

Recognized 
Services 


¥: le ¥ 
Looking 


Not Looking 
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Median / Income 


Average Houschold Size 


Adult Education 
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Less. thansc) Year sy Educacio 
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Upgraded or Full-Time 
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Basic Job-Opportunities 
For Those: Seckings Jous, 
SOU 


Development of Jobs For 
THOSCuEL En sNO EP coOspec Cs. 
Wied S08 


Minden 
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of $14 


Jobs 
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Income ssSuppoiG -fon 
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Programs 
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Children 


Children 4 
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Youths 


Educational 
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Sr. Pre-School | 
Not In Pre-School 
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Ages 3-5 


In Pre-School. 
In Kindergarten 


Not In School 
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Public Schools 
Parochial 


School 
Private Schools 
of Schoo 


Total out 


_Ages 14- 


Total — Tu School 
Public Schools 


Parochial Schools 
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Regular Scneo ls. 
Vocational 
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Educational 
Clraracterm eric: | 


Adults Aces 22-40 


Less than & years 
§ through ll years 
High School Graduates 


Some College 


College Completed 


eae ae See a ee eS 
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Less than § yea 

8 through 11 vee 
High School Graduates 
Some College 

College Completed 


Adults Ages. 65 e ‘Over 


Less than & years 
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Some College 


College Completad 
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. : Sample | Sample : The 
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cape Size (Or Values | Projections _Health Reeds 
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Treatment for 
Emotionally Disturbed sf Aare te: ee 
Sis ates tex ; A! ae 84 Immediate Mental Health 
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